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Before Britannica Junior was printed, sample 
pages in different type faces were sent to many 
groups of boys and girls for them to select the 
type they liked best. The clear, distinct type used 
in Britannica Junior is the result of this research. 

SPECIMEN 

of type in 

Britannica 

Junior : 


(Actual Size) 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR makes 


Informational Reading Easy and Enjoyable! 


"A Edited and designed exclusively for / Britannica Junior, already used in 

boys and girls. . . 100% elementary many thousands of classrooms every- 
school level. Vocabulary checked as in where, is available to schools and libraries 
textbooks. at a special low price and on easy payment 


‘ terms. WRITE TODAY for full information. 
"A More than four out of five Britan- 


nica Junior Text Pages are illus- 
trated. Many of the few pages not 
illustrated are opposite rich halftone or 
luxurious full color plates. 


y New, completely rewritten text, 
aimed at student's level of learning. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA : 
UU) BRITANNICA, INC. 20 N. WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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Announcing ) 








a mature, provocative 
novel by 
JOSEPH DEVER 


Author of No Lasting Home 











A 
CERTAIN 
WIDOW 


There is deep understanding of a 
post-war era and convincing charac- 
terization in this story which reflects 
the political and social ways of the 
1920's. Told through the life of the 
widowed Catherine Ronayne who 
tries to dominate the lives of her 
daughter and two sons, it is not so 
much a novel about the Irish of 
Charlestown and Boston as it is 
about human beings, the insecurity 
of depression years, and the perver- 


sity of human planning. 


$3.00 





The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1105 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














Just Off The Press! 





S.L.A. 
TRANSACTIONS 
of the 
41st ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


The papers given at the Gen- 
eral Sessions and those pre- 
sented at the individual Group 
meetings are herein presented 
in print for the first time. In- 
cluded also are the reports of 
Association Officers, Chapter 
and Group Officers, Commit- 
tee Chairmen and SLA Rep- 
resentatives. 


Information is included about 
work flow charts, gadgets and 
shortcuts, moving a library, 
sources of information in the 
field and on _ busi- 
ness practices, conditions, and 


trends, 


labor 


microcards and_ the 
cost of book storage, methods 
of successful Association lead- 
ership. Useful for all public, 
college and special libraries. 


248p. 1951 Price $5.00. 


Order from 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 
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A beautiful combination is this 9-tray solid card 
catalog cabinet on a 26-inch height leg base. 
The drawer capacity is 10,800 cards. Solid bronze 
hardware. 

Made of quarter-sawed oak in light or dark finish. 
Available for immediate shipment. 

We make a complete line of library supplies and 
equipment —all you need to start or maintain a 
library will be found in our new 1951 catalog. 


Gaylord CONG LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. -) fele Gio), Fer. ais 
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THE F. W. Faxon Company ° 83 Francis Street, Boston, Massachusetts 












First of its kind! 


A Panorama of the Growth of 
Public Relations in the United States 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
and the AMERICAN SCENE 


Bibliography and Guide to Writings by and about Edward L. Bernays 


* This annotated bibliography and “U.S. Publicist No. 1” by Time and 
reference guide, with its approxi- other authorities. 

mately 400 references, to writings by 
and about Edward L. Bernays covers 
the running story of public relations 
in the past three decades. 


* The increasing attention paid by 
all groups in American life to public 
relations makes this comprehensive 
survey of the field an indispensable 
*® Edward L. Bernays has been called reference tool. 


92 pages * $2.00 single copy * at your bookstore 
or direct from the publishers 
THE BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY and Dramatic INDEX 
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IOLET ELIZABETH CADELL (the surname 
rhymes with saddle) is somewhat of a writ- 
ng dynamo out of the East by way of England and 
the Channel Islands. Nine books have been pub- 
lished since she began writing in 1944. When 
asked what work is in hand at the moment she ? 
eralized with, ““An endless succession of novels, 
hope.” 

She was born in Calcutta, November 10, 1903, 
and was brought up there. Her parents were Eliza- 
beth Lynch and Frederick Reginald Vandyke, and 
her father was in the Survey of India Service. Her 
own comment about her life in Calcutta is, “I think 
the American term is ‘raised’ but my _ parents 
couldn't have known it as they raised me to a mere 
five feet and left it at that. 

This provocatively gay and happy daughter of 
the Vandykes had a rich childhood, beginning in 
the last of the untroubled days before World War 
I, in a household with two sisters and a brother. It 
was interrupted by visits to England and Ireland 
(her mother was Irish), and part of her education 
was had in England. All these travels the author 
calls “shuttling” between India and the Isles. 

Back in Calcutta she was sent to be “finished” in 
a girls’ school in the hill station of Darjeeling, not 
far away, and after that came her marriage to Henry 
Dunlop Raymond Mallock Cadell in 1928. He was 
in the Reserve Bank of India 

The author was widowed when her children 
were young. She says: “I did three secretarial jobs 
between the death of my husband and the birth of 
my Muse, but writing books was a wonderful dis- 
covery and I gave up work” (what did she think 
she was changing to’) ‘‘and took a chance at mak- 
ing enough money at writing to bring up my chil- 
dren.’ The secretarial posts had been enjoyable, all 
but the routine of arrival and departure hours 
which were so different from the easygoing daily 
life out East. Something to do that she could gov- 
ern herself was her problem. She insists that she 
discovered writing. One is inclined to point the 
finger back to those early shuttlings and argue that 
a latent talent came to fruition when the need was 
acute. The children of England’s civil servants 
early learned self-dependence when separated from 
their parents by holidays and school. And there was 
the Irish ancestry to provide the humor. 

My Dear Aunt Flora was published in 1944, 
Mrs. Cadell’s first novel. There were short stories 
in English magazines and three other novels before 
publication began in America with Last Straw for 
Harriet, which appeared in 1947. Prior to publica- 
tion as a book it was condensed as a one-shot in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Of it the New York Herald 
Tribune commented, "A slight, romantically pretty 
love story threads its way circumspectly through the 
pages, an acceptable device for presenting the 
whole Ellison family in action 

Gay Pursuit followed in 1948. This, too, was 
condensed in the Ladies’ Home Journal before pub- 
lication as a book. The Herald Tribune review held 
that it was ‘for Angela Thirkell fans, for admirers 
of the early Margery Sharp stories, for anyone who 
might like an amusing, delightful book.” 

In 1949, Iris in Winter drew a less unanimous 
opinion from the critics. The Catholic World said, 

‘A novel of so little real comedy of character and 
situation will not do for even the lightest of warm 
weather reading.”” But Hobert Skidmore, said in 
the New York Times, “If the plot of Iris in Winter 
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seems helterskelter, it was surely meant to be. Many 
of the scenes are hilarious even if the actors do ap 
pear to race through the show as if they must give 
four more performances before Mrs. Cadell strikes 
the tents and moves on.”’ 


Brimstone in the Garden, published in 





1950, brings to real life a wide variety of | 
again in the English scene, with both young lov 
and middle-aged romance as its theme. The Cas 
lic World called it “a determinedly lightweight 
English novel.” The New Yorker called it 


fortable humorous story of two kinds of 
several kinds of worldly wisdom 


In September 1950 came Sun in the M f 
the author's first story for youth. The scene is Ca 
cutta, and one suspects the material to be n 
than a little autobiographical. Ellen Buell, in th 


Times Review said, ‘It is the author's lightheart 
enthusiasm for people and places that gives 





book its unusual oy Sun in M 
was a selection of the Catholic Children s Book 
Club. 

Mrs. Cadell is now mistress of Singamari, a stor 
house set in a garden at St. Brelade on the Chan 
Island of Jersey, where she says life is divided int 


two parts only, that of the writer, living alon 
liking it, and the harrassed mother of a midship 
man and a schoolgirl daughter, running an of 
house at holiday times when their friends swart 
The view of the Channel is inspiring when 
mother becomes a writer again and looks out to sea 
with the rest of the house closed until the next 
holidays. 

Her favorite author is Jane Austen, the book 
Persuasion, and her dearest dream is a balcony 
her own above the Mediterranean. She is a m¢ 
ber of the Church of England and conservative in 
her politics. As to future travel she is looking for 
ward to an American visit in the autumn of 1951 
In that plan she is keeping to the firm resolution 
she made when she acquired Singamari, ‘‘not to let 
the possession of a house keep me from going away 
from it. JEAN BOTHWELI 
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Al MEMORABLE REPORT every library should have 





. $. A.: The Permanent Revolution 


By the Editors of Fortune with the collaboration of Russell W. Daven- 
port ® The February 1951 Fortune penetratingly examined the meaning of America. 
Now that material has been re-edited and put into book form. The book first concerns 
itself with the general characteristics of Americans, a statement of the American 
Proposition, and a review of the great political system to which the Proposition gave 
birth. The second section shows how Americans have translated their Proposition 
into action in business, politics, labor and community citizenship. The last section 
shows some of the major problems we now face and suggests certain solutions for 


them. 


May, 260 pages, $3.75 


IMPORTANT new books for circulation or reference 





Learning to Swim in 12 Easy Steps 

By Adolf Kiefer and Milton and Bramwell 

Gabrielson @ Using the remarkable new meth- 

od this book explains, any adult can teach 

either himself or his children how to swim. 
June, $3.00 


Viper in the Fist 

By Hervé Bazin ¢ Marking 
the debut of a brilliant new 
French novelist, this story of 
provincial family life won two 
distinguished literary awards 
in France. “Startling . . . exhil- 
arating...ruthless humor.... 
The vision of a schoolboy ex- 
pressed with the artistry of an 
adult.” —Manchester Guardian. 
Published, $2.75 





The Successful Speaker’s Handbook 


By Herbert V. Prochnow ¢ This complete 
self-help instruction manual provides practical 
details on every step in planning a_ speech, 
writing it, and delivering it effectively before 
an audience. Ways to develop vocal control, 
holding one’s listeners’ attention, and parlia- 
mentary procedure are among the many valu- 
able topics treated. May, $3.95 


Golf Techniques of the Bauer Sisters 

By Dave Bauer ¢ Every golfer will be inter- 
ested in the unorthodox methods by which 
Mr. Bauer has made his daughters golf 
notables while still in their teens. June, $2.95 





LAROUSSE 
International Atlas 


Without peer as a library reference 
tool, this superb atlas contains many 
unique features including the fullest 
economic coverage of any atlas in 
print. Its extra-large, beautifully ex- 
ecuted maps incorporate complete 
and fully up-to-date physical, politi- 
cal, and demographic data. All text 
matter is in English, French, and 
Spanish. The full-color pull-out 
maps are 2444x251 inches. The 
Larousse International Atlas is dis- 
tributed in the United States and 
possessions exclusively by Prentice- 
Hall. For further details write to: 

C. L. Archer, Room 1038, 

70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 











ABSORBING new books for your younger readers 





Photography for Teen-Agers 
By Lucile R. Marshall ¢ The first book 
especially planned to answer the needs and 
interests of the younger photographer, this 
covers simply and clearly all phases of photog- 
raphy, from taking pictures with a box camera 
to the use of flash bulbs, the movie camera, 
and color film. Money-making tips are in- 
cluded. Line and halftone illustrations. 
June, $2.95 


Betty Cornell’s 
Glamour Guide for Teens 


By Betty Cornell «© New York's most suc- 
cessful teen-age model tells how the growing 
girl can make the most of her personality. 
She offers precise and practical pointers on 
such matters as make-up, fashion, health, 
courtesy, charm, manners, having fun, studying, 
and school conduct. May, $2.95 


ALL published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 








Prices subject to library discount, with educational price and discount to accredited educational 
institutions on orders for classroom and/or educational use. Publication dates subject to change. 
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LIFELONG interest in books and a latent 

talent for writing, developed because of a 
tragedy, gave to the world of children’s books an 
unusual combination of editor-author in Marguerite 
Vance. She sold books before she wrote her own. 
And she had a contract for her first when in 1933 
she became editor of children’s books for E. P. 
Dutton and Company, in New York. Her A Star 
for Hansi appeared the following year. The book 
lover and editor had become an author. 

Marguerite Schlund was born in Chicago, No- 
vember 27, 1889, into a family with an old conti- 
neutal history. She was the only child of Ida Anna 
(Kramer) and Joseph H. Schlund, grandson of a 
follower of Karl Schurz, who had come from Ba- 
varia to Illinois to make a new life for his family 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, south of Chicago. 
The farm holdings were later absorbed by the en- 
croaching needs of the United States Steel Com- 
pany. Paula and Paula Goes Away to School were 
reminiscent of a childhood spent in the neighbor- 
hood of the steel furnaces before the family moved 
north to Hyde Park. 

About her paternal great-grandfather Mrs. Vance 
says: “He was president of the Bavarian Parlia- 
ment, his wife, First Lady in Waiting to the Queen 
at the time of the Karl Schurz rebellion. For his 
part in that rebellion he and his wife were obliged 
to flee the country. They went first to England 
where the family name, Von Markardt, was 
dropped ia favor of the sardonically humorous 
one, Schlund, which means throat or gullet in Ger- 
man. Since there was a fabulous price on great- 
grandfather's head, his ype in the plot gave 
him the ridiculous name. It stuck and is now the 
family name on this side of the Atlantic. 

Primary education was had in Miss Martin's 
School, Ascham Hall, and in 1907 the young Mar- 
guerite was sent to Paris to study at Villa Dupont 
School, where three happy years were packed with 
the experiences which later formed the background 
of a regs gpl for older girls, Marie Antoinette, 
Daughter of an Empress, published last year. In 
Young Wings for January of 1951, Mrs. Vance 
explains why this book had to be written. “Two 
of my closest friends and I loved to be taken out 
to Versailles for the day. Over a long period we 
had made Marie Antoinette our favorite, our idol. 
We wrote themes about her. We read everything 
we could find about her. We adored her.” 

In 1910, on her return from France, Marguerite 
Schlund married William Little Vance and went 
to Cleveland, Ohio, to live. There they followed 
a pleasant American, young-married life, with one 
child and apparently no writing in it. But there 
was a cat, Margo, famous among their friends, who 
lived to be quite old, there was golf for William, 
and serious activity on Marguerite’s part in Trinity 
Cathedral's Altar Guild. 

And then the tragedy came that changed every- 
thing, the sudden death of William Vance in 1931 
and the young widow's first tentative approach to 
books as ways and means. In the Eastman Bolton 
Gallery in Cleveland she began to sell books. From 
that beginning she went to Higbee’s book depart- 
ment and in 1933 to New York to become an 
editor for Dutton. 

Though nine other titles have been published 
since 1934 when Star for Hansi was brought out, 
among them Marta and Capitals of the World, 
Mrs. Vance is best known for her four biographies 
and for While Shepherds Watched, a story of the 
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MARGUERITE VANCE 
little burro which carried Mary and the child Jesus 
into Egypt. Critics have not been more divid 


than is usual in their consideration of her work 
They were definitely united in their warm praise of 


While Shepherds Watched. In Saturday Ret 


dda 





Marion Dodd wrote: “It is a real achievement t 
take the Christmas story, with all its familiarity 
and tell it once more in a form which has vy 





and freshness. The author of this story ha 
exactly that.” 

Each of the four biographies has received Junior 
Literary Guild selection. They are: Martha, Daugi 
ter of Virginia, 1947, the story of Martha Was! 
ington; Patsy Jefferson of Monticell 1948 
story of the eldest daughter of Thomas Jefferson 
The Lees of Arlington, 1949, the story of Mary 
and Robert E. Lee; and Marie Antoinette, Daug 
ter of an Empress, 1950. 


Of Martha, Virginia Kirkus said, ‘'A rich, fan 
ily kind of book which fills in some human 
sides of the story of our first president,”’ and th 


Times commented, “Martha's childhood 
described entertainingly. 

The Kirkus estimate of The Lees said, ‘The 
fascinating family history of Mary Custis, great 
granddaughter of Martha Washington and of Rob 
ert E. Lee, her solemn and distant cousin, and the 
story of their great and lifelong love, combine to 
weave an American _historical-biographical story 
with real depth of feeling.” 

The New York Times said of Patsy Jefferson 

. has warmth and liveliness as well as authen 
ticity and dignity.” 

Marguerite Vance is a petite five feet and a bit 
with warm brown eyes and the sort of grey haif 
which has a way with a hat. She still acknowledges 
the theater as a first love and likes country living 
preferably without sports. At present Mrs. Vance 
is at work on another biography centering on John 
and Abigail Adams. This is expected to be ready 
for 1952 publication. JEAN BOTHWELI 
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Certain to Circulate! 
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qghe WIS® 
FISHERMAN’? | 
ENCYCLOPED 


$4.95 


“ sions 
700 illustra 
1,366 pages 


Fish Species Reading a Stream 

Flies Surf Casting 

Where to Fish Hooks 

Salt Water Tackle Outboard Motors & Boats 
Boat Tactics 


Reels . dd 
Rod- Building Commercial Fishing 


Fly-Casting Live Baits 

Fly-Tying Shellfish & Crustaceans 
Specialists’ Tips Cook Your Catch 

Lines Fishing Laws 

Care of Tackle ... AND MUCH MORE! 


Most Usable, Most Authoritative 
Book of Its Kind! 


Over a score of fishing experts, 
champions and authorities, under 
the editorship of A. J. McClane, 
Fishing Editor of Field & Stream, 
cover EVERY phase of fishing, 
boating and outdoor life! All fisher- 
men will increase their skill — cut 
expenses — get better results — and 
find more fun in fishing, with the 
aid of this fact-jammed, lavishly- 
illustrated Encyclopedia! 


Over 700 "Show How” pictures 
32 pages in Full Color 





$5.00 


1,500 lustrations 


1,386 pages 


Recommended in the Standard Catalogs 
for Public and High School Libraries, this 
new, revised edition is packed with new 
features, including 64 pages of breath-taking 
FULL-COLOR pictures .. . and an entirely 
new supplement especially designed for the 
new gardener and home-owner! The newest 
and biggest edition of the world’s finest, 
most complete “how-to-do-it” volume for 
garden lovers! 

Forty practical experts show how to plan, 
plant and cultivate every variety of plant, 
shrub, tree, vegetable, flower, fruit, herb, 
berry . . . EVERYTHING that grows! 
How to have beautiful lawn and hedges . . . 
all about the very latest gardening develop- 
ments . . . chemical gardening . . . plant 
hormones . . . pest control . . . new plants 
and flowers! 





E 
ANYONE CAN Mi TIONS 
REPAIRS & INSTALL 


With this book any layman can repair his 
own lamps, toasters, irons, motors and 
dozens of other appliances, can transform 
his home into a marvel of electrical con- 
venience and modernize the lighting, adding 
new switches and outlets wherever desired. 
Most of the materials needed are inexpensive 
but labor costs are high, amounting to 80% 
of a repair bill in some instances. These costs 
can be saved with the book and a little time 
and practice. 

More than 250 “how-to” illustrations, 
plans and diagrams with clear, concise text 
make every job easy. Safety precautions, 
insulation, proper fuses, location of outlets, 
correct wire for every load, etc. are empha- 
sized. It’s three books in one: Appliance 
Installation and Repair—Lighting—Additions 
to Wiring. 








WILLIAM H. WISE & CO., 50 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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JUNE PUBLICATION 


The University 
of Minnesota 


1851-1951 
by JAMES GRAY 


This volume, issued in cele- 
bration of the university's 
centennial observance, is a 
tribute to past achievement 
and a challenge to the future 
of higher education, not only 
at the University of Minne- 
sota but wherever democratic 
education flourishes. 


In the engaging style for 
which he has long been fa- 
mous as literary critic, novel- 
ist, and playwright, Mr. Gray 
writes intimately of the people 
who envisioned and shaped 
the course of the university's 
life over the past hundred 
years. Here is no chronicle 
of brick and mortar struc- 
tures, but rather a close-up of 
personalities and ideas, a 


highly readable book. 


The growth of the university 
from its early academic be- 
ginnings to its present many- 
faceted endeavor of teaching, 
research, and service to the 
entire state is unfolded in ab- 
sorbing detail. The aims and 
accomplishments of the uni- 
versity’s successive adminis- 
trators are revealed with keen 
insight into the complex prob- 
lems of higher education. 
Sixty-four pages of photo- 
graphs enhance the story. 


$3.75 


TTT 





The UNIVERSITY of 


MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 








What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence colu 





{Eprror's Nore 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all « 


debate and comment. The Editor is not 1 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Project ? 
To the Editor: 

This is a most interesting article (in the Apri 
Wilson Library Bulletin) by Miss Robinson ep 
titled “Are We Indexing the Right Magazines 
I'm sure there must be a great many librarian 
directly concerned with the use of the Guide wi 
would welcome a chance to express their opinion 
on the question and I should like to see her su 
gestion of a thorough study carried out 

As you know, the machinery of accomplishin 
the merger of the Trustees, the Extension, and the 
Public Libraries Division this year has preclud 
any committee or project work in the Public 
Division. However, we hope to have al 
hind us by the summer conterence and I think ¢l 
might well be presented to the new Division 
action 

For some time the old Public Library 
has had sporadic requests for the establishment 
a reference section which would serve the interests 
of public library reference librarians who at present 
find themselves not adequately taken by tl 
College Reference Section. It has been 
round them up and get them together f ( 
ganization of a section. Perhaps the proposal for 
this type of study might be the nucleus which 
bring them together 

HELEN M. Harris, President 
Public Libraries Division A.L.A 














Library Reports 
To the Editor: 


We were very much interested in Evelyn Orr 
letter in the January Ws/son Bulletin in regard t 
monthly library reports. Our library has also fol 
lowed that same custom for the last six years. We 
call our report “Shop Talk, 
principal each month 

We think this is really an excellent way of keep 
ing the office and administration informed about 
the library activities. We stress pupil parti ipation 
and make note of any physical features that hav 
been added, or need to be added, tell about the 
classroom visits, books added 


and books lost, and 
the circulation record. We believe the library needs 
to advertise its wares. 


which is sent to tl 


Sometimes our reports contain gleanings fron 
some recent magazine article or perhaps the philos 
ophy of the librarian concerning the library 

It is very nice to know that other schools are fol 
lowing this sort of reporting and we believe the 
office is glad to keep up on the library in this way 
Our principal has often remarked that he looks 
forward to “Shop Talk” every month 

MARGARETT LOWMAN, Librarian 
Lawrence, Kansas, Junior High School 
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Supreme Court Decision Favors 
Library 


To the Editor: 

In 1946 the City Counselor of St. Louis rendered 
an opinion that, under the provisions of the new 
state constitution, the St. Louis Public Library 
would no longer share in the taxes on intangible 
personal property collected by the city, because the 
public library “was not a political subdivision hav- 
ing the power to tax."’ The art museum and the zoo 
were similarly affected. The Boards of the three 
institutions decided to contend the opinion in a 
friendly mandamus suit against the City. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was rendered 
unanimously in favor of the three institutions, and 
a rehearing of the case denied late in 1950. The 
public library's share of intangible taxes withheld 
for the years 1946 through 1950 was $106,040.40. 

Louis M. Nourse, Librarian 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


What Should We Translate? 
To the Editor: 


I have heard several arguments as to why we 
should translate the classics of the foreign litera- 
tures. I agree that the classics should be made avail- 
able to all who wish to enjoy them, and the more 
who fit into this category the better for the cultural 
interests of this country. Where I disagree is that 
those who advocate the translation of the better 
known works seemed to draw the line there. At 
least they felt that the greater emphasis should be 
placed upon these works. But what percentage of 
the reading public will be the users of these transla- 
tions? And how much will this help in fulfilling 
the great need for world-wide understanding? 
Surely no more than one per cent of the readers 
in this country would take advantage of these, and 
only a few of them would go beyond those that 
have an especial appeal for their particular inter- 
ests. I say their particular interests because the bulk 
of the classic readers are scholars in a specific field. 
They read these profound works because they offer 
a mental stimulus that only the scholar really 
enjoys. 

Our libraries rank among the best of sources for 
spreading propaganda. Here is the opportunity to 
distribute a true and good brand of propaganda 
that will be of benefit not only to the American 
people but to all the world. Here is our chance to 
break down those barriers that the average Ameri- 
can has thrown up through his stereotyped repre- 
sentation of anyone who does not reside within the 
boundaries of the United States. 

What mental picture do you envision when “‘Ital- 
ian” is mentioned? A dark-complexioned man with 
a long stiletto or a family of sixteen gathered 
around a steaming bowl of spaghetti? Or ‘‘Span- 
iard”? A peon taking his eternal siesta or a religi- 
ous fanatic “converting’’ an unwilling victim? Or 
“Frenchman”? A male cook acting effeminately 
ecstatic over a fancy dish or a girl slinking toward 
an obviously wealthy American tourist? Or ‘'Ger- 
man”? Sitting with his beer stein and attired in 
short trousers or bent over his uncompleted cuckoo 
clock? Or “Russian”? Dancing the Cossack dance 
or downing vast quantities of vodka? Or “Chi- 
nese”? Sitting with a stoic expression as he gives 
with the wise sayings or the coolie pulling his 

(Continued on page 658) 
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“Americana 
Deluxe 
Limited 
Editions 











VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


BOURKE: On The Border With Crook $ 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 


MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To 

California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


ALTER: Jim Bridger 
Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 
up to $100, when available. 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


10.00 







F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for our information 
on 50 catalogs covering all 
educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock. 


NOW READY 
THE FIREMAN’S TEXTBOOK $5. 
Including Dictionary of Fire Fighting Terms 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


og 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 Sem Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 








Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializinx 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary. up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1.230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuricia- 
tions. 1.700 pages 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 








| 
| 
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rickshaw of tourists? Or any of the many ther 
inhabitants of the world? Just let their name 

spoken and immediately a stereotype appears j; y 
your mind's eye. Now multiply your lack of und i 
standing by 150,000,000 and you can f Y 
why organizations such as the Leagi f Nations 7 
or the United Nations haven't had ¢ popular ‘ 
support that they've needed to accomp! invtl 
noteworthy. It all boils down to ignorance. y 

means “want of knowledge 2 


Public libraries can rectify this with ama 
ease. Merely shift the emphasis fr the w 
known, and, it seems, the profound, of 
tures of other nations to the comm« 
pieces that the average American wo. 
enjoy. The stories that would reflect 
living of humans the world over. Stori 
that a Spaniard has mother-in-law tro 





that a German can run into difficulties as 
tempts to remember the grocery list his 

verbally that morning as he was leaving for work 
or that a Finn has competition for the gir! 
dreams—just simple occurences as w xper 
them here in the United States but 

them of existing anywhere els All t 

the American that to be called Fr¢ 

Japanese or a Pole or a Bohemian is 1 

lifferent from when we call someone an O 


or a Pennsylvanian or a Texan. It's 
identification, not of putting him in a 


The problem of selecting a book 
translation to be sent to another country 
keeps cropping up. We want to pick 
will help other people to visuali A 
Shouldn't there be the same caref 


foreign works for translation into Eng 
that we can get a sympathetic view of 
world peace we must have world 


That implies a responsibility to A 
Let the libraries sire the movement 
Davip L. SHIELDS 
Wester Rese 
Sc/ 1 Libra . 
( . & 


Historical Short Stories 
To the Editos 


I am a graduate student at the | 
California, compiling, as 
legree Master of Library Scien a bil 


4 


of short stories which are so_ histori 
nature that they are an aid to an appr 
history. I would be grateful for any aid f 
readers 
WILLIAM E. Part 
School t Libra | 
Unive f ( 
Berkeley 4, ¢ 


Summer School 


For the third successive summer, Nazareth ¢ 


f 





lege is offering courses in library science 
librarians, July 5 to August 11. A grouy 


dents will complete cighteen hours of Ii 
ence. Others will be doing a second 
work. A limited number of new registrant 
accepted, Address inquiries and registration 
Registrar, Nazareth ¢ ollege, Rochester 18 ev 
York, Early registration is advised 
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New Graduate Program 


The School of Library Science of the University 
of North Carolina will offer its new graduate pro- 
gram in library science leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Library Science beginning with 
the fall quarter of 1951. It will continue to offer 
the programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science and Master of School 
Librarianship as well as the courses leading to cer- 
tification for school and public library positions in 
North Carolina. For complete information concern- 
ing any of these programs write to Lucile Kelling, 
Acting Dean, School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


New Course 


The College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minne- 
sota, this year offers a new program leading to a 
minor in library science, and designed to meet new 
requirements for school librarians under the Minne- 
sota State Department of Education. It includes a 
teaching certificate based on the Bachelor's degree, 
eighteen semester hours of education, and a library 
science minor of at least fifteen semester hours. The 
library science minor, recommended especially for 
English majors, will prepare students for school 
library supervision and will provide undergraduate 
training now required for admittance to graduate 
library schools. All courses in the library science 
curriculum carry degree credit and are open to 
juniors and seniors. Experience in Winona public 
school libraries is included as part of the student's 
practice teaching requirement. 


Wanted: Librarians 


Los Angeles, California, has announced a nation- 
wide examination to fill a number of vacancies as 
librarian, positions paying $273, increasing to $337, 
per month. Applicants must be citizens and have 
completed at least one year in a library 
accredited by the American Library Association 
Those who will have completed such a course by 
July 1951 may file for this examination, which 
will be conducted at central locations throughout 
the United States. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Department, Room 5, Los Angeles City Hall. Ap- 
plications must be received by April 26, 1951. 


school 


Workshop 


Librarians will be interested in a new program 
of the Simmons College School of Library Science 
summer institute, June 18 to 22. This program, 
conducted as a workshop, will provide an oppor 
tunity to learn more about the principles of group 
leadership and the materials and methods of group 
discussion. Particular emphasis will be placed on 
the librarian’s responsibility for aiding people to 
think about and discuss problems of significance in 
today’s living. 

Registration fee is $15. An additional $20 will 
cover dormitory and all meals for the entire period 
For further information write Simmons College 
School of Library Science, Boston 15, Massachu 
Setts, 


(Continued on page 660) 
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THE LATEST ON HANDICRAFTS 
TESTED, EASY-TO-FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 


Second Edition 


CREATIVE 
HANDS 


By DORIS COX and BARBARA WARREN 
Choose a Useful, Pleasant Hobby 


Here's how to make inexpensive, artistic objects 
out of string, wood, fabrics, paper, tin cans, 

wool or leather. CREATIVE HANDS is wr 
in clear, simple terms. It is filled with stimu- 
lating, practical ideas and handsome photo- 

graphs. All design instructions are workable for 
the average student. Stressing good d 











this newly enlarged, popular book stimulat 
artistic talent and expression by approaching 
the crafts as a fine art. 





It is a relief 
a book which 
suggestions for 
that can be de 
beginners whi 
the same time, follow 
out the art principles to 
such a marked degree 
Prof. Sarah E. Cragwall 
Winthrop College 


reall 
things 




















1 381 pages illus 
School edition $5.5¢ 


Send for your approval copy. 


JOHN WILEY 
& SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 











WHO'S WHO iw THe 
FREE CHURCHES 


Librarians should order now their copies of 
this unique reference work, which has 
been published. Here, for the first time in the 
history of publishing, is a volume which covers 
all aspects of the Free Churches in Gt. Britain 
and Ireland and the histories of the 
various denominations from which, of course, 
many American religious bodies derive their 
life. This First Edition contains 15,000 up-to- 
date biographies of Ministers and Lay Mem- 
of all associated with the Free 
Church Federal Council, including Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyter- 
ians, and also of all other Free Church bodies 


just 


gives 


b rs bodies 


But this volume is not just a Who's Wha 
For, in addition, there are Special Articles 
such as “The Free Churches: Their? History 
and Witness,” by the Rev. E. A. Payne, M.A,, 
B.D.. B.Litt., Sentor Tutor, Oxtord, and 
33° comprehensive Reference and Directory 
Sections which include full details of the many 
organisations within the Free Churches 


also 


It has been compiled with the assistance of 
leading Nonconformist committees, and the 
price is $7.50. Order vour copy (with remit 
tance, please) from 


Shaw Pub. Co. Ltd. Dept. WLB, 
180 Fleet St., London, E.C 4, England. 
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SPEECH 
MONOGRAPHS 


The Research Quarterly 
of the 

Speech Association of 
America 























A useful reference work in the 
fields of speech, drama, and 
speech correction. Contains re- 
search articles, titles and ab- 
stracts of theses and disserta- 


tions, and other references. 
$6 per year 


Speech Association of America 
111 Switzler Hall 
University of Missouri 


Columbia 


































SUBSIDIES 
FOR 
FARMERS 





















Summers Reference Shelf $1.75 





Quoted from the Introduction: 


“*Hold the line’ on prices has 
once more become the byword of 
the American housewife. First 
and foremost is the matter of food 
prices, which directly affect every 
wage earner in the land. But food 
prices involve the farmer and 
there you have a problem.” 


In a series of very readable ar- 
ticles the book presents different 
phases of the problem, solutions 
tried and solutions proposed. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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(Continued from page 659) 
Flying Trip 


The University of Illinois Library School experi 
mented with a one-day field trip to inspect the 
audio-visual facilities of the Louisville Free Publi 
Library. Four university planes transported a group 
of students and staff members on the trip, and the 
faculty 1s hoping to follow this precedent with 
other plane trips in the future 

After brief stops at Highland Junior High School 
and the Highland Branch Library, they were taken 
to the main library for an inspection tour. The trip 
included a demonstration of classroom use of th 
library's wire network and radio services 








opportunity to study the audio-visual facilities, ip 
cluding their collection of films, slides, transcrip 


tions and recordings, and the radio studios. The 
group also observed the cataloging and 
tion processes for audio-visual materials 
reserve and charging routines in the audi 
department. 

By five o'clock all planes were back 
versity airport and the students returned 
conviction that this one day of observation had b 
a most valuable experience 








Public Relations Course 


The New School for Social Research is offering a 


series, ‘Public Relations and the American § 
which will cover the broad phases I 
nomenal growth and development of public rela 
tions in the United States during the twentiet 


century. For further information write the New 
School, 66 West 12th Street, New York 


Summer Institute for Social Progress 


A vacation combining conferences on ct 
public affairs with recreation in the New Eng 
countryside is open to men and women ' 
tions, races, and religions, from July 
the campus of Wellesley College 





Taking as its theme “East and West: Cri 
Challenge,” the institute will present distinguis! 
speakers voicing often contrasting points 
and small discussion groups will be organiz 
enable the members to share their varied ex 
ence. A program may be obtained from Dorott 
P. Hill, Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston 
70, Massachusetts 





Schola rships 


The University of Southern California announ 
four University Library Science scholarships for th 
academic year, 1951-1952. Each scholarship 
full tuition for the professional program in library 
science. Application blanks and further informa 
tion can be secured from the Assistant Director 
School of Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7 


To Put You Ahead 


Evening classes in library clerical practice 
mentary cataloging, subject filing and indexin 
basic filing, typing (beginning and advanced) 
shorthand, bookkeeping, English, and writing ar 
available at the Central Branch, YWCA, Lexington 
Avenue at 53rd Street, New York City 
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Mabel R. Gillis 


After forty-seven years service, twenty-one of 
them as its head, Mabel R. Gillis has resigned 
from the California State Library. Graduating from 
the University of California in 1902, Miss Gillis 
went to the state library when it was headed by her 
father, James Louis Gillis, who served from 1899 
to 1917. Miss Gillis’ immediate predecessor was 
Milton Ferguson. 

During her term, the state library has grown from 
130,000 volumes to its present total of 590,000 
In 1904 it had twenty employees and an annual 
appropriation of $36,000. Today it is operated by 
eighty-five employees and has an annual appropri- 
ation of $378,000. 

After entering the library service, Miss Gillis 
became head of the books for the blind department 
in 1911 and continued in that position for six years 
She still is extremely interested in books for the 
blind 

She served as assistant librarian from 1917 to 
1930. She has been exofficio chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Board of Library Examiners since 1930, was 
president of the California Library Association in 
1929-1930, and president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries in 1935. She holds honorary 
degrees of doctor of literature from the California 
College in China, 1940, and doctor of laws from 
Mills College, 1944. 


Correction 


The pamphlet, The United Nations—Action for 
Peace is 35 cents, instead of 25c¢ as previously 
noted, from Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


New Association 


The Michigan Association of School Librarians 
held the first of two organizational meetings last 
November to ratify the proposed constitution and 
elect its officers: president: Josephine Smith, Ford- 
son High School, Dearborn; rice-president: Hazel 
Brown, Longfellow Elementary School, Royal Oak; 
recording secretary: Theodosia Conklin, Lincoln 
Park High School, Lincoln Park; corresponding 
secretary: Jane Hartsig, River Rouge High School. 
River Rouge; freasurer: Retha Johnson, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Wyandotte. 

One of the purposes of the new association is to 
offer school librarians an opportunity to discuss 
mutual problems. Another objective is to promote 
a better understanding of what the school librarian 
has to offer to administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents. Membership is on a statewide basis and is 
open to all school and teacher librarians of Michi 
gan. The next regular business meeting has been 
scheduled for May 5, 1951, and an intensive effort 
is being made to reach school librarians throughout 
the state of Michigan who are eligible for member 
ship. 


For School Librarians 


The Department of Librarianship, New Yerk 
State College for Teachers, Albany, will again em 
Phasize school library work in its summer session, 
scheduled for July 2 through August 11, A semi 
nar for candidates for the Master's degree will also 


be offered. 
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Now Ready 
WHO’S WHO 


IN THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


(Ist EDITION) 













































A competent research staff, with close 
support of the UN, has compiled this 
valuable reference book of key per- 
sons associated with UN... Nearly 
1700 biographical sketches. . . Over 
700 photographs. 

Handily packaged summaries of most 
important data of each country, from 
geography to monetary unit. .. His- 
tory of UN Development. .. Fact- 
giving Indices. 

es 


“Very worthwhile and much needed,”’ 
says Benjamin Cohen, UN Assistant 
Secretary General for Public Infor- 


mation. 
. 


$12.00 in U.S., $13.00 overseas 
(Postage Paid) 


Convenient Format: 57% x 87% 
592 Pages 


Christian E. Burckel & Associates 


33 & 35 Washington St. Yonkers, N.Y. 


Publishers of The College Blue Book, Who's Who 
in Colored America and other reference books. 





















Pr 


<X]V\INTEN’S LETTERS: 


—* “Modern, versatile, smooth, white letters. * 





© Third dimensional, convenient sizes%4"- 9” high. 


Pins reinforced into letter backs nake beauti- + 
ful bulletins easy as pressing a thumbtack. . 
# Special library set includes 699 letters, cops 
and lower case in scientifically arranged fonts... 
two background panels. 

Other Mitten’s Letters, styles, sizes...Track letters, , 
Smoothback letters for permanent signs. e 


Write for Catolog 





CE ee 
oe ~ , oO. e 
Mi 
Duster VMO® « 
Letters ad oe bd 
"rer -* 
MITTEN’S LETTERS . 
Dept. Library Service e 
Sth Ave., Redlands, Calif. « 





eoeeeeereeeseseerteee ®@ 
. 
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No more messy shellac! 


PLASTI-LAC 


In Ready-to-Use 12 oz. 





TRANSPARENT 
BOOK SPRAY 


Spray Dispenser 


Protects books, maps, artwork, posters. Cleaner, easier, quicker, 


more effective than shellac. Dries in a mi 


over 750 book spines. 


$1.95 each Quan 


nute. One can coats 


tity Discounts 





LIBRARY SERV 


DIVISION OF BRO-DART INDUSTRIES @ 62 E. Alpine St., 


ICE 


Newark 5, N. J. 








American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and _ public 

schools request us to make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in all flelds of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates 

in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all flelds in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librari- 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 











CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


SIX TIMELY NEW VOLUMES 
Hailed by librarians and is ‘‘must 
reading for the background oday's crisis 

Only $2.50 per vol., plus postage, in the 

sturdy Textbook Edition 
Other editions available to match your 
Write for list of titles end 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y 


teacher 


of 


present 
sets. or order to 





MARCO THE MONKEY 


AND OTHER ANIMAL STORIES IN PROSE & RHYME 
By Fredrika ey Smith 


‘Mrs. Smith's prose and 
especially captivating, 





f 


F 


hildren are 
Al T H BALDWIN 
Cloth, $2.00 

From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 











Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 
$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 


issued semi-monthly 











BELGIAN CONGO 


“Population:—On 31 Dec., 
in the Congo 50,329 Europeans; 
and 13,819 foreigners. Among the foreigners were 
2,396 British, 941 Americans and 178 South Afri- 
cans .. . Native population 10,914,208. Native 
School pupils 878,972.""—Guide to East Africa. 
435p. $3. 


JOHANNESBURG 


“Climete:—The City enjoys a magnificent cli- 
mate with clear, bracing air and an average of 
9 hours of sunshine daily. The average annual 
temperature is 60 degrees and the rainfall 30 inches. 
See Meteorological Tables Guide to Southern 
Africa. 7648p. $3 


1948, there were 
36,510 Belgians 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 





Who Was 
the 
First 

Kidnapper? 





A Florentine explorer earns this lious honor 
He kidnapped an Indian child America it 
1524 and tried also to abduct the other. She 
set up such outcries, however hat he fled 
back to his ship. Re ad full details 


FAMOUS FIRST 
FACTS 


amazing compendium of 5,550 U. S. firsts 
in all fields. 888 large pages. 


An 

(31,382 entries) 

$7.00 postpaid. 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 
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Recordak Microfilm copies 


of your favorite newspapers 


Picture your back-issues with the bulk 
removed: On one small roll of Recordak 
microfilm—no larger than your palm— 
there are 800 or more pages. This adds 
up to a 98% saving in stacking space. . . 
means that complete back-issue files can 
be stored right in the reference room—a 
great convenience for your busy staff. 


Costs are surprisingly low 


A fact attested to 


installations 1 libraries © a ECORD 
s. firsts by more than causes sage lete informa- cal 
pages. 7 


-well within most budgets. 


every size. Write today for comp and the bsidiary of Eastman Kodak Compony) 
ion on Recordak Film Readers . + + # : (Sv 
tion on ec flered by more than 


roflming— 
‘ : = f modern mic 

2, N.Y | sRecordak microfilin copies 0 k Corpor vtion originator ° 

50, N.Y: AC 


ries 

veg lication to libra 

400 leading newspapers: “ ne, pa re ee one jon oN et 
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For Children... 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS 


Written and illustrated by 
MARGARET WARING BUCK « “An 


invaluable companion . . . carefully 
planned and skillfully illustrated.” 
—N. Y. Times. Arranged by season and 
habitat, the book provides accurate de- 
scriptions, and 230 beautiful pictures, 
of birds, insects, small animals, flowers, 
trees, and shrubs. Indexed. 

All ages. $3, cloth; $1.75, paper 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
By BERNICE WELLS CARLSON 


Illustrated by Aline Hansens ® Hundreds 
of easy-to-do handicraft projects — dolls, 
fans, decorations, etc. — fun for children 
to make without adult help. Organized 
by ordinary materials such as boxes, 
spools, vegetables, paper, etc. Illustrated 
with 120 amusing pictures. 

Ages7 up. $2, cloth; $1.35, paper 


GAMES For Boys and Girls 
By E. O. HARBIN 


Ilustrated by Karl J. Murr © Hundreds 
of games boys and girls can play without 
adult guidance — active games, quiet 
gomes, for indoors ond out, for smal! 
and large groups. Scores of delightful 
pictures clarify directions. 

Ages 7-12. $2, cloth; $1.35, paper 


JUNIOR PARTY BOOK 
By BERNICE WELLS CARLSON 


© Twenty-four gay parties which chil- 
dren can plan and give themselves. 
Packed with clever, inexpensive sugges- 
tions for invitations, decorations, games, 
and refreshments. Amusingly illustrated. 

Ages 7-12. $2 
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Nashville 2, Tennessee 











For Everyone... 


. GAY PARTIES For All Occasions 


By E. O. HARBIN © Seventy-two completely 
planned, inexpensive, original parties—including 
clever invitations, games, songs, costumes, re- 
freshments. Conveniently arranged in group and 
seasonal parties — plus nearly 200 additional 
games, riddles, and stunts. 

352 pages. Illustrated, $2.95 


COKESBURY GAME BOOK 


600 NEW GAMES, ENTERTAINMENT PLANS, 
AND LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


By A. M. DEPEW « For hilarious group 
activity or personal enjoyment — well-chosen, 
completely classified material providing fun for 
everyone. Active and quiet games, writing 
games, mental games, and many, many others. 

411 pages. Indexed, illustrated. $1.95 


COKESBURY SHOWER BOOK 


41 COMPLETE PLANS FOR 
EVERY KIND OF SHOWER 


By KATHERINE FITE and. GARLAND C. 
PAINE @ 10 wedding showers, 4 bon voyage 
showers, 5 stork showers, 12 seasonal showers 
10 wedding anniversary showers. Suggestions 
for sprightly invitations, decorations, games, and 
appetizing menus and recipes. 

Classified index, profusely illustrated. $1.50 


COKESBURY STUNT BOOK 


600 STUNTS FOR ALL GAY OCCASIONS 
By A. M. DEPEW « Simple, sure-fire stunts 


for all good-time hours. Includes stunts for the 
stage; banquet stunts; luncheon stunts; attend- 
ance and invitation stunts; musical stunts; paro- 
dies; party stunts; stunts for Scouts; brain twis- 
ters; conundrums. 

392 pages. Indexed, illustrated. $1.95 
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Books and Reading Are Fun! 


By Alice 


A CHILDREN'S librarian experiences 

many varied and unusual requests in 
the course of a day’s activities but none more 
interesting than the children themselves who 
constantly come and go, looking for good 
books to read. There's Bobby, afraid to the 
point of wide-eyed bewilderment, Louis who 
wants to be a trainman all because of Lois 
Lenski and her ubiquitious Mr. Small, sad 
blue-eyed Mary, and the many others who 
want just a good book. 

The life of a children’s librarian in a train- 
ing school is unique. Her realm is the chil- 
dren and teachers of the training school: the 
college students who come constantly for 
guidance and help in the selection of book 
and nonbook materials, and in my own situa- 
tion the pleasant task of acquainting college 
students with books for children and youth 
through the medium of a class in children’s 
literature. 

Often of late I have been asked, “What 
does it take to be a children’s librarian?” 
First and of prime importance to a successful 
children’s librarian is a large sense of humor. 
Humor that will encompass the sometimes 
noisy activities and ensuing pitfalls of the 
children’s room. Humor that takes the child 
with all the vagaries of his nature and makes 
him feel at home in this fascinating room of 
books where many of his questions and won- 
derings find a satisfying answer. 

Secondly, how well do you understand 
human nature? Pint size, that is. In the case 


* Librarian, Training School Library, State Teachers 
College, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
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of the children’s librarian—how well do you 
understand the child and his needs and inter- 
ests at the various stages of his development? 
To the extent that you understand and know 
that person standing before you demanding 
a good book—and only to that extent—can 
you please him. What about Mary with the 
wide sad eyes who keeps coming back time 
and time again for a ‘‘really good book”’ until 
you have exhausted all the good books on the 
shelves reserved for wide sad-eyed preadoles- 
cents. It wasn't until I learned quite by acci- 
dent one day, that her parents were divorced 
that I was able to satisfy her demands for a 
“really good book.” She read Adopted Jane 
and loved it. What did she need? What was 
she seeking? Well, perhaps it was just to 
know that others have difficult stretches of 
life that must be lived, too. Mary never told, 
I only know that for her it was a good book. 
I also know that after I got to know Mary I 
was able to give her many more good books. 

It isn’t enough to know and understand 
this bit of humanity standing before you- 
how well do you like and respect him? Do 
you like him well enough to follow through 
to the bitter end his search for information 
on a certain kind of poisonous snake and his 
demands for a picture, preferably in color, 
to illustrate it? Or do you hurriedly give a 
book with the trite explanation to use the 
index in the back? There are times when you 
need to like snakes to be a successful chil- 
dren's librarian. 

So far we have been talking about the child 
who demands and expects good reading ma- 
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terials and the answers to his manifold ques- 
tions. What about you the librarian in the 
midst of these book-lined walls and this lo- 
quacious patronage? How well do you fit 
into the picture? What of your reading back- 
ground? How rich has it been in the past? 
How full is it now? How much do you know 
about what your children read besides a wild 
conglomoration of authors and titles clicking 
through your mind like ticker tape? A horse 
story—T he Black Stallion, a dog story Bob 
Son of Battle. but do you know also of the 
heartache of human relations portrayed in the 
latter? Just what do you know because you 
yourself have experienced it about books for 
children? How many new titles have you 
added to your personal reading list for future 
use this month—one, three, ten, or none ? 

An eighth-grade girl asks, “Please, give me 
a good teen-age story nothing gooey you 
know — just a good story.” She's read all 
Elizabeth Janet Gray's books long ago, she’s 
tired of the so-called career stories, she’s read 
Seventeenth Summer. so to be on the safe side 
with my suggestions I know it must be a fairly 
recent publication. “Have you read And Both 
Were Young by Madeleine L'Engle?” I ask 
“No, that sounds good—looks good too 
believe I'll take it.” And off she goes! Two 
days later, a glowing smile and the age-old 
comment, “It’s a wonderful story! Please 
give me another just like this one.” And off 
we go again, the librarian mentally tearing 
her hair because she knows she hasn't another 
just like it! 


Wild about Hamsters 


Or what about that seventh-grade boy 
who's wild about golden hamsters? The 
whole science department is wild about 
golden hamsters! Have you ever tried to find 
some complete and detailed information 
about raising hamsters before A Pet Book for 
Boys and Girls, by Alfred Morgan, was pub- 
lished? Well, you need all the information 
you can lay your hands on about hamsters, 
they are probably here to stay! 

Or a first-grader strolls in and casually asks 
for a mystery story! What in the world are 
you going to give him? You think triumph- 
antly of Georgie-—he’s already read it. You 
pause, you think, and come up with The Five 
Hundred Hats —he’'s read that too; then you 
think of In the Forest and wistfully offer 
that, hoping he's not one of those unusual 
individuals with little or no imagination to 
lend zest to the story. Just what do you give 
a first-grader who asks for a mystery story? 
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Zest of Librarianship 


The ability and desire on the part of th 
librarian to bring the child and the right book 
together is what lends zest to librarianship 
All else is a means to this end. When yo 
find yourself swamped with routine, wher 
hours are spent checking and rechecking unt 
one becomes blind and lost to the true val 
of books and libraries, it’s time to stop, dray 
a deep breath, and ask yourself, “What 
my purpose as a school librarian Is th 
ultimate end for me rows upon rows of neat! 
shelved books (I'm always suspicious of over 
neat shelves in a children’s room) 
here to advertise and promote books by what 
ever means I can find? All too often it rest 
with you to find ways to bring materials t 
the students, for in too many cases teacl 
have not yet acquired the te hniqu ot work 
ing with and through the librarian to obt 
materials pertinent to the activities of 
classroom. Herc trainin 
librarian can do much to educate th 
library 


Ir an 


again the 


ning teachers in the use of the 
ties to enhance their own teaching 

Jane must plan a unit on community hel; 
ers for the second grade. ‘ 
find some books for the library tabk 
asks. Upon questioning I find B 
River, by Marjorie Flack, would be uset 
The Little Fire Engine, by Lois I enski, with 
Mr. Small again at the helm, is wonderf 
for this type of project, and the Lisile § 
House, by Berta and Elmer Hader, 
missed! And so, off to a good start 
browses for more. 


Can you help 


Bob was teaching a unit on the West { 
the first time. He 
in children’s literature, having enrolled lat 
after much persuasion, in the course—h 
a secondary man himself! Could I hel; 
locate a few good stories? With the West 
a topic, the sky's the limit! Two Logs C 
ing, By Wagon and Flatboat, Matchlock G 
Black River Captive, all with plenty of 
and Wild West flavor, while Delecta Ann at 
On to Oregon are quite satisfying to the 
Three wecks later Bob returned with the b 
of books he had borrowed and comment 
enthusiastically, “Say 


was also taking a 


you know, they 

every one of them! I didn’t think they woul 
but they did and wanted more!’ I mad 
discovery too I discovered Bob had re: 


many of the books himself 
From first grade to college students doing 
practice teaching the demand is the 


“Give me a good book about snakes, han 
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sters, the West, a girl my age, a cowboy story, 
a funny story.” They ask and the search be- 
gins. “I'm starting a new unit next week on 
the Civil War period, I need several good 
stories which take place at that time and some 
factual material on some of the most impor- 
tant campaigns. Can you help me?” Thus 
a teacher asks you, the librarian, for help in 
planning her unit. 

But it isn’t always as easy as that, as spe- 
cifically stated, or the timing so good. More 
often it is a hurried request made by a hurried 
teacher who has suddenly realized she’s start- 
ing a new unit on Africa in the morning with 
the seventh grade and hasn't enough mate- 
rials. Africa, in the morning! And so it goes 
—the librarian stops the preparations she ts 
making for a book talk to be given the next 
day to the fifth grade and starts gathering 
materials on Africa. Fortunately there is 
enough available for a start and the rest can 
be called in immediately. 


The Center of Learning 


The school library is the center of learning 
in the total school picture. How often we 
have heard and read this statement, but if the 
teachers have not been imbued with the li- 
brary spirit it can be a dull place indeed. 
What have you, the librarian, done to attract 
the teachers to the library? Before much can 
be done you must get them in the door at 
least! What bait are you using these days? 
How about the stimulating pamphlet on dis- 
cipline by Alfred Hymes, Disczpline, What 
ls 1t?; that new anthology of children’s 
poetry, Bridled with Rainbows, containing 
many unusual poems just right for the poetry 
fends ; or that new picture book by Leo Politi, 
Song of the Swallows, for the first-grade story 
hour ? 

That article you found in the last issue of 
the American Home which is exactly what 
the home economics teacher was looking for 
—did you put a note in her box about it? 
How about the notes which let the faculty 
know you are getting up a book order and 
are anxious for their suggestions? This goes 
for the students as well—makes them feel 
the library is really for them and if carried 
through thoughtfully, helps start them well 
on the road to true evaluation of their read 
ing tastes and interests, and the enjoyment 
of sharing a happy reading experience with 
a few of their friends. And the bulletin board 
—NOTES TO TEACHERS-—has it something 
of interest to the various members of the 
staff ? 
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How often have you visited the classrooms 
lately? In my own case, not often enough! 
But the few times I have been able to do so 
I have obtained many possible leads as to 
library purchases. I know of no better way 
for the elementary librarian truly to under- 
stand and appreciate the needs and demands 
which the curriculum makes on the library 
collection than to see at first hand the use 
made of library materials outside the library. 

Yes, reading and books are fun! The 
people who come, full of delightful sur- 
prises, and no two ways ever the same for 
you the librarian! So beware when you offer 
that book you liked so much, you may be 
dealing with that delightfully challenging 
personality —a stimulating and thoughtful 
reader! 
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Of Teachers, Books, and Libraries 


DOES PRESENT PRESERVICE TRAINING PREPARE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS TO BE BOOK AND LIBRARY USERS? 


By Beulah Ann Counts * 


Cre evening after dinner my telephone 

rang. A man’s voice asked, “Are you 
the children’s librarian at the teachers col- 
lege?” 

I replied that I was. The caller then iden- 
tified himself as Mr. Brown, principal of an 
elementary school in a small city in the next 
county, whom I had met as a visitor to a 
workshop on the college campus during the 
previous summer. 

He had succeeded after a long campaign 
in convincing his board of education that he 
needed funds to begin an elementary school 
library in his building and had received five 
hundred dollars to start the book collection. 
He had called for volunteer teacher commit- 
tees to select books. He had been very much 
disappointed at the few who responded and 
had gone to the teachers to find out why they 
did not wish to serve. Many had explained 
their reluctance as a feeling of incompetence 
to choose books. He had, however, finally 
secured committees. Now, would I be will- 
ing to spend a day with the primary group 
and a day with the intermediate group of 
teachers to help select a basic collection of 
books for the library? Would I also give 
them suggestions for organizing books for 
use ? 

I agreed to give whatever assistance I could 
and set a date for each committee to come 
to the training-school library. 

As I thought Mr. Brown was ready to say 
good-by, he added, ‘This really brings up a 
problem which I think you people at the 
teachers college ought to be doing something 
about. When are you going to start sending 
out teachers who do know children’s books 
and how to use libraries? I've heard a lot 
of talk about the importance of these things, 
but the younger teachers from the college 
seem just as insecure in these fields as the 
older ones. You know, if my teachers had 
felt that books and libraries were important, 
I think they would have come to me instead 
of my having to go to them to get committee 
members. Don’t you?’ 


* Children’s Librarian, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. 
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I had to answer, “Yes,” to this last ques. 
tion. The answer to the first question was 
much more complex. Mr. Brown’s remarks 
were not news to me, but they did show a 
specific instance of a problem which had 
troubled me for some time. If a background 
of children’s literature and a knowledge of 
how to use the school library were as impor- 
tant to the success of elementary school teach- 
ers as numerous books and articles on educa- 
tional theory proclaim, why then the continu- 
ing complaint from so many sources that 
teachers do not know these things ? 

I had heard it from school librarians on 
many occasions. In-service teachers attending 
summer sessions had repeatedly expressed to 
me dissatisfaction with their lack of pre- 
service background and training in the use of 
books. A number of them have spent much 
of the time in these sessions getting a 
quainted with children’s books and learning 
how to use the school library. Mr. Brown's 
comments showed that administrators felt the 
dissatisfaction too. Where did the fault lie? 
All the teachers colleges subscribed to the 
importance of such background and training 
in theory. Had they failed to translate theory 
into practice in training elementary school 
teachers ? 

The questions set me to reading descrip- 
tions of professional courses given in the 
teachers colleges to discover what courses did 
provide opportunities for students to acquire 
such skill and knowledge. I found statements 
in many courses which implied that such skill 
and knowledge might be the ultimate by- 
products or outcomes of activities included in 
these courses. There were, however, few spe 
cific activities mentioned which would guar- 
antee every teacher going into the public ele- 
mentary schools a good introduction to the 
materials of children’s literature and a vital 
and challenging experience in the use of 
school libraries during preservice training 

These findings raised other questions in 
my mind. If these two things were important 
to the success of elementary school teachers, 
why should they be left to chance? What 
courses or activities in the teachers college 
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curriculum might assure this training for 
every elementary school teacher ? 

The objectives themselves suggested two 

sibilities for action. The first one most 
obviously could be met by the requirement of 
an undergraduate course in children’s litera- 
ture for certification of elementary school 
teachers. Children’s books and materials are 
the everyday tools of the modern classroom. 
To send teachers out without knowledge of 
these tools or how to use them is like gradu- 
ating physicians with all sorts of manual 
skills but no knowledge of medicines and 
drugs and their uses. We feel that we want 
our doctors to know all the specific drugs and 
their uses in order that they will prescribe the 
exact one needed when the occasion arises. 
Why shouldn't teachers have as much skill in 
the use of tool materials of the classroom for 
children? Can we say that prescribing for the 
minds of children is less important than for 
their bodies ? 


Required for Certification 


Some states have made such a course in 
children’s literature a part of certification re- 
quirements, but many others, like New York 
state, have not yet given this recognition to 
the need for such training for elementary 
school teachers. 

In the present New York state curriculum 
for training of elementary school teachers 
only six to eight weeks of the second-year 
education course, Child and the Curriculum, 
is devoted to the study of the language arts 
program in the elementary school. In this 
period, classes study and discuss the theory, 
philosophy, materials, and practices in the 
teaching of writing, speech, language, litera- 
ture, and spelling. It is understandable that 
little time can be given to knowing, explor- 
ing, enjoying, and appreciating children’s lit- 
erature. A few of the teachers colleges offer 
an elective course in children’s literature. For 
those students who do not elect such a course, 
the sole preparation and acquaintance with 
children’s literature in a four-year course is 
that given during the six or eight weeks of 
study of the language arts section of the soph- 
omore education course. In the face of the 
great number of children’s books available 
today and the meager training which many 
have had, is it any wonder Mr. Brown's 
teachers felt incompetent to choose books for 
the library ? 

Inclusion of a course in children’s litera- 
ture in the curriculum of the teachers colleges 
involves administrative action. The require- 
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ment of such a course for state certification is 
a matter for decision of state education off- 
cials. Mounting pressure of dissatisfaction 
from school librarians, public school admin- 
istrators, and classroom teachers may, how- 
ever, be the means of bringing practice into 
line with theory on the importance of chil- 
dren’s literature in preservice training of ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

For the second objective—provision of op- 
portunity for every prospective teacher to 
have a vital school library experience in his 
preservice training—the answer would seem 
to be much simpler and the solution much 
more easily attained. If every member of the 
education department staff of the college is 
convinced of the importance of such training, 
a plan can be set up within present schedules. 
At Oswego State Teachers College such a 
plan was put into operation by making minor 
changes in allocation of time set aside for 
general participation of students in the train- 
ing-school program. 

All of our second-year general elementary 
students spend six hours per week in labora- 
tory work as part of the Child and Curricu- 
lum course: five hours in assigned classroom 
and one hour in conference with room super- 
visor. During the second half of the Child 
and Curriculum course, as many students as 
can be accommodated in the library schedule 
are released for one hour per week for one 
quarter to spend this hour in the library. Each 
student so released has seven or eight hours 
of time in the training-school library. 

Perhaps there will be those who will say, 
“How much knowledge and experience about 
books and library use can you give a student 
in seven or eight hours?’’ Not everything to 
be sure, but enough to open his eyes to such 
ideas as these: the opportunities the school 
library offers for an extended classroom; the 
recognition of the teacher's responsibility for 
wide library use; an appreciation of the im- 
portance of skill to efficient use of the li- 
brary; a knowledge of the variety and 
amount of material available for children; an 
understanding of what books and libraries 
mean to the growth and development of chil- 
dren; and confidence that use of the library 
and its materials will enrich the classroom 
program. 

Important as these specific ideas are to the 
student in his professional growth, their ulti- 
mate value is their contribution to the build- 
ing of a larger idea—the meaning of the li- 
brary in the elementary school. If the college 
can give each prospective teacher this vision, 
it will have gone far toward producing a gen- 
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eration of teachers who look upon the library 
as a necessity in the modern school program, 
not as something to be afraid of. Let us hope 
that the student from his.experience in the 
library will see the school library as it has 
often been described in the literature of edu- 
cation. It is the center in which all interests 
of the school meet. It is the place to which 
all children from kindergarten through high- 
est grade come on an equal footing. Here the 
individual is accepted for himself alone. In 
_—— the needs of classes, departments, 
and individuals are of equal importance. It is 
the one spot in the school which children feel 
belongs to them. Here the atmosphere is per- 
missive, discipline is self-imposed, and moti- 
vation is interest. How much of this vision 
the student catches depends in large measure 
on the guidance of the training-school librar- 
ian during his library experience. 

The training-school librarian by education 
and experience should be the ideal person to 
give such guidance as she is both a teacher 
and an expert in books. She knows educa- 
tional theories which are being taught and is 
able to contribute to the practical application 
of these theories in the day by day program. 
She knows child psychology and applies it in 
meeting the needs of individuals and groups. 
She possesses an over-all knowledge of books 
and materials for children superior to that of 
any other member of the training-school 
staff. She works with students, supervisors, 
children, and instructors in theory courses. 
She sees the relationship of the parts to the 
total program. 


Ex periment in Partict pation 


Results from an experiment with a small 
group of students the year before the general 
plan for library participation was put into 
operation provided the basis for organization 
of activities for the program at Oswego. Per- 
sonal interviews were held with all students 
in the test group. Answers to questions re- 
vealed these facts: Only one in ten of the 
students had ever had any experience as a 
pupil in an elementary school library. Only 
one in eight felt that he knew enough about 
the library to bring in a group of children 
and work with them. Almost without excep- 
tion, students stated they avoided the library 
because they didn’t know how to use it and 
felt insecure there. 

From wants and needs expressed by this 
test group, a mimeographed informational 
bulletin was prepared. It included objectives, 
suggested activities, and recommended read- 
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ut the book down he leaned over and said 
with great conviction, “It was just as good as 
last year. You know that’s my favorite book. 
I've read it every year since I was in fourth. 
I'll bet my name is on that card more times 
than anybody's. Do you know another book 
as good as that one?” The student didn’t 
know another and couldn't help Neddy, but 
Neddy did help the student. I noticed in 
filing cards that night that the student had 
signed out Great Horse. 

Aside from orientation, the second general 
experience which was most stimulating to 
growth of students in knowledge of books 
and children was desk work. Helping chil- 
dren to locate books about horses, dogs, holi- 
days, hobbies, boats, gives them a whole new 
conception of the range of children’s reading 
interests. Answering such reference ques- 
tions as a description of the Erie Canal, what 
vitamins are in milk, what kind of a bird is 
the dead one I found this morning, what did 
the first airplane look like, and what do I 
feed my turtle, gives them an understanding 
of children’s dependence upon the library as 
a source of information. Through listening to 
children’s comments they learn real criticism 
of books. This work brings home to the stu- 
dents the importance to the teacher of a spe- 
cific and thorough knowledge of children’s 
books. 

Many students did choose individual proj- 
ects from the suggested list of activities. In 
many instances the projects chosen grew out 
of the needs of the classroom work or of col- 
lege classes. A few such projects were: work- 
ing with children in writing reviews for new 
books the library received, helping children 
with an assembly program to advertise books, 
stimulating reading through bulletin board 
displays. One of the most successful of these 
projects was a bulletin board display on New 
York state. 


Desk Work Im portant 


While helping to sort and classify book 
jackets, one student expressed surprise at 
finding the library had so many books on 
New York state. He became interested in 
these and spent some time examing the books 
themselves. His comment was that he didn’t 
think teachers and children were aware of 
the great variety of materials available about 
their own state. I asked if he would like to 
publicize this material on the corridor bulle- 
tin board. The bulletin board which evolved 
was a work of art and attracted much atten- 
tion. 
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Once he had started on the idea, it was 
contagious. His interest led him to spend 
many extra hours exploring library books for 
information on authentic costume, directions 
for making models as properties, historical 
detail, and appropriate book titles. His satis- 
faction on discovering the resources of the 
library, in creating the display, and in seeing 
the response of the children and supervisors, 
gave him greater personal appreciation of the 
library and its resources than all the lectures 
in the world could have given. His experi- 
ence was only one of the many students had 
in preparing bulletin boards, telling stories, 
and helping children. 


Tests in Service 


This library participation program is still 
very much an experiment. Perhaps it is not 
the whole answer to Mr. Brown's question 
as to what the teachers colleges are doing to 
prepare teachers who know how to use school 
libraries and children’s books, but it is one 
specific effort to translate theory into practice 
in teacher training. The two real tests of its 
success will come when these students are 
teachers in service. If as teachers they feel 
they must know children’s books and that li- 
braries are a necessity in the elementary 
schools, they will have met the first one. Then 
Mr. Brown and other principals should have 
plenty of volunteers for book selection com- 
mittees. 

The other and greater test is in the subtle 
change in personal vision and feeling of the 
teacher toward children’s books. It is a 
change which can be measured only in the 
lives of children who come under the teach- 
ers influence. Has the teacher used chil- 
dren's books as another dimension of life, as 
one that lifts the daily work above the rou- 
tine and ordinary, as one that provides a 
means of reaching every child, and as one 
that may influence children more than all the 
work on the three R's? Such a change can’t 
















be taught to teachers, but perhaps the library 
participation program can provide a situation 
which will be conducive to its growth and 
development. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR 
SOPHOMORES 


I. Orientation—Introducing the student to the 
school library and to the training-school library 


Reading and discussing selected references on 
the place, value, and possibilities of the 
school library 


Learning about the library: use of the card cata- 
log, location of various materials, operation 
of routines, essentials and objectives of li- 
brary program for children 


II. Selling the Jibrary and books to children, 
supervisors, and students—Giving the student a 
chance to share in all kinds of library activities 
with children, supervisors, and other students 

Working with children individually and in 

groups 

Selecting books and materials for individual 
or class use 

Making reading lists to help with difficulties 
or to follow interests 

Planning and giving lessons in use of the li- 
brary, to groups 

Teaching individuals how to use library tools 
and techniques 

Telling stories, reading stories, playing rec- 
ords 

Making and using storytelling aids 

Planning and setting up displays of books 
and materials 

Planning and putting up bulletin boards 

Publicizing books by giving reviews or book 
talks 

Helping children’s groups get information on 
books for library to buy 

Assisting on the circulation desk 

Answering reference questions 

Helping with library club activities 

Sponsoring a hobby group centered in the 
library 

Working with supervisors and instructors 

Making bibliographies of materials available 
on units being carried out in the classrooms 
by using library tools such as Children’s 
Catalog, Rue indexes, poetry indexes, play 
indexes, etc. 

Helping small groups of children sent to the 
library for reference work 

Trying to locate materials about a unit for the 
library to buy 

Setting up exhibits of children’s work in the 
library 

Working on college class projects involving 
children’s materials 

Working with other students 

Setting up displays and reserve shelves of ma- 
terials needed by students or college classes 

Assisting in use of library tools and techniques 

Helping with groups of children brought in 
by student teachers or participants 


III. Evaluation of materials in the library for 
the elementary school teacher—Providing oppor- 
tunities for the student to get acquainted with as 
many kinds and levels of material as possible 
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Books 
Learning how to find, to use, and to evaluate 
book reviews of children’s books | by work. 
ing on orders for materials 
Using indexes and standard reference tools to 
locate materials needed for classroom par. 


ticipation work or answering 
questions 

Examining new books received 

Reading as many children’s books as possible 

Other library materials 

Helping to find pamphlet materials and t 
organize a file 

Helping to choose pictures and to organize a 
file 

Listing audio-visual aid sources for materials 

Compiling a list of trade publications helpful 
to teachers, which are free 

Becoming familiar with children’s periodicals 
and observing how they are used 


( hildren § 


IV. Evaluation of student's experiences in the 
library—Helping students to see their library ex 
perience as an integral part of their personal an 
professional preparation for teaching 

Have I grown personally and professionally in 

these respects ? 

Developing interest in children’s books 

Reading widely to improve background in 
children’s literature 

Taking responsibility for self-growth 

Developing appreciation of what books mean 
to children 

Appreciating variety, number, and possibilities 
of children’s books 

Developing alertness to the needs of children 

which books can help to meet 

Understanding the place of the library in the 
school program 

Gaining confidence in ability to use the library 
with children 

Recognizing teaching opportunities outside the 
classroom 

Growing in ability to use aids, catalogs, et 

help children and to save teacher tin 

and effort 

Knowing how to select and evaluate materials 

* for purchase or use 

Discovering sources for securing materials 
other than books 

Gaining skill and ideas for bulletin boards 
displays, and publicity to stimulate us 
books 

Appreciating opportunities teachers have 
influence reading of children 
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(Continued on page 690) 
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A Student Assistant Speaks 


By Clara Lou Blalock * 


i ig me my high school means many things 
—a debate in history class, singing off 
key in glee club, the basketball games, the 
Macbeth records in English class, decorating 
for a prom, or struggling with a French verb 
—but most of all it means the library. 

Each of us sees the library differently. It 
has a special meaning for a student. When 
I think of the library it is not of the endless 
rows of books, of the hours of research spent 
there, nor of the service it gives me, but 
rather of the enjoyment I derive from the 
library. Enjoyment in the library itself. 

I love our library. It is a living, glowing, 
breathing place. There is no dust on our 
tables ; they are too much in use. Neither are 
our reference books dusty, or the minds of 
their users. The students of our high school 
simply “eat up’ the library. Everyone is busy 
and independent. Each one looks up his 
book or magazine, each one finds things for 
himself and puts them back. I like to watch 
a group of students at work; they are like so 
many bees in a hive, each at his task. We do 
not have to guard the books, reference mate- 
ial, or supplies; trust is our policy. Few 
things are lost when compared with the num- 
ber in use. 

Perhaps one of the things that makes our 
library a success is the fact that it is student 
run. Our librarian has a council of twenty- 
four student assistants. We have regular 
meetings and officers. We each have a task: 
a shelf assignment, desk duty three times a 
week, and a special job. My special job, for 
instance, is booklists. Some have accession- 
ing, mending, care of the picture files, col- 
lege bulletins, clippings, ad soon. We help 
control discipline problems, which are few, 
and aid fellow students in finding material. 

Every week a student assistant puts a dis- 
play on the bulletin board. Books, pictures, 
charts, and novelty ideas (one boy brought a 
television aerial) form the backbone of the 
displays. Different hobbies, holidays, events 
of the times, and vocations draw attention to 
the library. 

Drawing people into the library is done 
through publicity. One of the ways by which 


We attract people is the wire recorder. Voices 


.* Student Assistant, High School Library, Manasquan, 
New Jersey, 
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coming from a little box wake up even the 
sleepiest pupils. Why, there is Joyce's sister. 
Wonder what she has to say? Hmmm. Bingo, 
another reader! 

Book jackets are sent to various classes to 
draw attention, and they do! Every means of 
bringing another person into the world of 
books is employed. Book reviews appear in 
our school paper, and recently in the town’s 
weekly. Booklists are prepared to aid the 
reader in finding a book and are distributed 
to the classes for student use. Often the 
council members work directly with classes. 

Last fall the library council gave an as- 
sembly program. Three books were chosen 
and dramatized: Hyman Kaplan, Tree Toad, 
and Cheaper by the Dozen, complete with 
flappers. We got laughs and circulation 
zoomed ! 

A lot of things bring people into the li- 
brary, and word of mouth is one of them. 
Who can help talking about our library? 
Even the science brains, the shy miss, or the 
“wise guy” warms up. How can they help it? 

The personal contact each assistant has with 
a part of the library, and, in turn, his fellow 
student, creates a sense of pride for the li- 
brary on the part of the student. It is As 
library. We have a relaxed, friendly atmos- 
phere, and a personal relationship with each 
pupil. 

The student assistants draw every type of 
pupil in the school. Each council pHs wo is 
different. What holds us together is our love 
of library work, even though we do not all 
like to read. To join the library council, after 
first applying, we work a six-week probation- 
ary period. If our work is satisfactory, we are 
then eligible to be nominated and elected by 
the regular council members. It is both a 
voluntary and selective organization. 

To provide the facilities for the students 
to learn may be to some libraries the end of 
the job, but we do not stop there. Every effort 
is made to encourage the students. Scholar- 
ships offered are plastered all over our bulle- 
tin boards. College bulletins are so numerous 
that Mr. Lovejoy would have a nightmare. 
All the students are not college-minded, but 
occupational materials help them. Vocations 
from accountant to zoologist crowd the files. 

(Continued on page 687) 
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NCE upon a time there were two librar- 

ians; one who worked with boys and 
girls and another who worked with grown- 
ups. They did all the regular things librar- 
ians do in a neighborhood branch library, 
but they would think and talk and. dream 
about things they would like to do if only 
they had the room. 

‘Some day,”” they would say, “‘some day we 
can have a special story hour just for pre- 
school boys and girls.” “Yes, and a discus- 
sion group for their mothers while the chil- 
dren are listening to stories and games.” “If 
we only had the room.” ‘Yes, if we only had 
the room.” “But we don't. We don’t have 
room for anything.” 

But they couldn't forget their idea and they 
kept thinking about it and talking about it 
though they could find no solution. At last, 
when the war was over, these two librarians 
decided to try part of their plan. They would 
have a story hour for boys and girls three, 
four, and five years old. Surely they could do 
this much. Some day when they were in a 
large building they would have the mothers’ 
class too, but just now they would begin with 
the story hour. So they made plans and sent 
inviting mothers to leave their children ‘to 
be introduced to books through stories’’ while 
they went shopping. “How many do you 
think will come?” asked the librarian who 
worked with boys and girls. “I do hope we 
have at least ten or fifteen. Ten-thirty is a 
good time to go shopping don’t you think?” 

The program was ready. The library was 
attractive with bowls of flowers and picture 
books invitingly arranged on low tables; 
everything was in order and the children’s 
librarian waited to greet her guests. Then a 
knock on the door. When she opened it a 
voice asked, “Is this where you're having the 
baby-sitting story hour?" ‘Oh! you mean the 
preschool story hour! Yes, come right in.’ 
Then others came; and still others. The curb 
in front of the library was filled with wagons, 
tricycles, and baby buggies; and the mothers 
insisted on staying for the stories instead of 
going shopping 

To be confronted with fifty-one children 
mothers, and babies-in-arms when you had 


* Librarian, North Long Beach ranch, Long Beach 
California, Publu 


Library 
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Not Some Day, But Now! 


By Violet Sell * 








planned on fifteen was a bit disconcerting 
What happened during that first story hour 
will always remain a mystery to the librariae 
“Well, I guess we can’t wait until we get 
larger building before we have our Mothers 
Discussion Group. I can handle the boys and 
girls but not all those mothers.” And the 
children’s librarian looked so distressed about 
it all that the branch librarian said she would 
arrange the schedule so she could be ther 
for the story hour too. “Maybe this is th 
time to have our long-talked-about-and 
dreamed-about discussion group. But wher 
can we meet? There is only the staff room 

The next week they divided the group 
with the mothers meeting in a small over 
crowded staff room. Storytelling methods 
the use of poetry with children, handcraft 
suitable for little fingers, and problems ¢ 
child care were included. At the end of th 
eight-week period it was hard to tell wh 


most enjoyed the program: the children, ther 


mothers, or the two librarians 
Thus a preschool story hour and mother 


discussion group came into he Ing It 1s nov 


an accepted part of the yearly program & 


this busy neighborhood library, The mother 
themselves always decide what their prograt 
shall be and the librarian serves as moderator 
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Films such as “One Day with Junior” or 
"You and Your Children’’ are sometimes 
ysed. At one meeting a psychiatric counsellor 
from the city health department showed the 
flm, “A Feeling of Rejection,” and led the 
discussion that followed. Phonograph rec- 
ords from the main library's collection formed 
another program. Thus all of the library's 
resources: books, magazines, pamphlets, rec- 
ords, and films are presented. Books for the 
home library, buying sets of books, storytell- 
ing in the home, and books of games for the 
young child are discussed. 
~ The children’s story hour program consists 
of stories, finger play, action games, and color 
handwork in keeping with a program theme. 
For instance, the week that the stories, ‘‘Little 
Duckling Tries His Voice,” ““Ask Mr. Bear,” 
and “Animals of Farmer Jones’ were told, 
the children colored Farmer Jones’ wheel- 
barrow. The finger play, ‘Here's a Cup,” 
and the action game, “Here Comes a Rabbit,” 
were used between the stories 

When phonograph records were used for 
the first time as part of the story hour they 
were accepted with interest; but given the 
choice of a record or a story, the children 
unanimously said, “Another story please.”’ 

The program has been expanded to run 
twelve weeks. Each series is designed to en- 
courage children in an appreciation of good 
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Parent and Child Select 
a Week's Reading 


stories, to establish good library habits, and 
to introduce children’s books and other li- 
brary resources to help mothers in dealing 
with children. These aims have been accom- 
plished and many new library friends have 
been made. 

The beautiful new, long-dreamed-of roomy 
building the two librarians longed for is now 
nearing completion. They and their staff can 
hardly wait to get moved in and begin to 
meet more of the needs of the people in their 
community. But they will testify that you 


don’t have to wait until you have ideal condi- 
tions to establish a preschool story hour and 
mother’s discussion group. 
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Materials and the Curriculum’ 





By Chandos Reid * 


BELIEVE it was Winston Churchill who 

said that we shape our buildings and then 
our buildings shape us. I should like to para- 
phrase that statement by suggesting that we 
shape our materials and then our materials 
shape the curriculum. It is impossible to talk 
about learning or learning experiences with- 
out talking about the materials or resources 
around which educational experiences de- 
velop. Yet this is just what has been done in 
curriculum study over a long period of years. 
We have tried to train teachers to work with 
problems of students, but the materials which 
they use with students have been keyed to 
logically organized adult subject matter. 

No matter what planning we do for activi- 
ties, no matter how we plan to utilize the 
needs and interests of students, the fact re- 
mains that the teacher in the classroom relies 
heavily upon the materials which are placed 
in her hands for use with students. These 
materials themselves if they are differently 
designed, are differently planned, have differ- 
ent purposes from those of the group, will 
tend to shape the instructional pattern no 
matter how widely, how well, and with what 
great concern the teacher and student have 
tried to think out their plan. Unless the ma- 
terials which are available for use fit into the 
problems as they are of genuine concern to 
the group, the materials take over and the 
plans fail. The materials of instruction are, 
then, in every way, the pivot, the center, even 
the major control of the actual curriculum 
itself. It is then encouraging that librarians 
are saying to themselves, ‘What should these 
resources be and how should they be used ?” 

We need a new kind of material in order 
to meet the problems of the new curriculum, 
and we need procedures for organizing those 
materials in order that they may be most func- 
tional for the use of teachers and students. 
Perhaps my comment on the need for a new 
type of material will be best understood if I 
describe to you an experiment which has been 
conducted cooperatively by several New York 
City high schools and the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. 


* Talk to the American Library Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 14, 1950 

¢ Research Associate, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, New Yor 
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Why Comics? 


It all started with a teacher's interest in the 
reading of comic books by the nonreaders ip 
her classes. I have long believed that there 
is no such thing as a nonreader. There are 
only those who do not read what they or we 
consider the proper thing to read, but almost 
every child whom I have ever known reads 
something whether we consider it respectable 
or not. Our study of the comic book reading 
of students was based on the belief that stu. 
dents read these comic books because they 
found in them satisfactions which they did 
not find in other reading material. We found 


ourselves saying, “What is it which this ma- 
terial has which makes such a vivid appeal to 
young people?” 

For this reason we set up a study whereby 
we might examine the reactions of young 
people to the materials which they read and 
try to determine what the appeals were whict 
they found in the materials. The study con 
sisted really of three parts. The first was the 
encouragement of students in bringing any 
kind of comic books that they wanted to read 
or ordinarily read into a free reading period 
within the school. The comics which ap 
peared were predominantly love comics, but 
included adventure stories, Captain Marvel 
Bugs Bunny, and as wide range of crime and 
other kinds of comic publications as could k 
found. 

First we attempted to analyze this reading 
ourselves in order to determine the appeal 
We developed several hunches from this anal 
ysis, but were not able to confirm them sin 
the stories quite obviously made an appeal to 
the students which they did not make to us 
The hunches which we found in analyzing 
material were: 1, that the material was de 
signed in such a way that the students felt 
that it dealt with their own particular per 
sonal problems; 2, as we examined the sele 
tion of comic books which they brought in 
we felt quite sure that many of them gave the 
students an opportunity to identify them- 
selves with someone who was superior, who 
achieved, who really accomplished some- 
thing; 3, we were fairly sure that the major 
background, the social mores of the characters 
in these comic book magazines were those of 
the lower economic group rather’ than of the 
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upper middle class economic group. We 
asked ourselves the question, ‘Is one appeal 
of this material to be found in the fact that it 
deals with characters who have the same 
social mores, the same economic background 
as the students; whereas the materials which 
have been furnished to them in school have 
always been keyed to an upper middle class 
background ?” 


Students’ View point 


When we made this analysis, we were then 
interested in getting student reactions them- 
selves, and for this purpose we devised a 
brief questionnaire. We did not ask students 
whether they liked the material; we did not 
ask them what they liked about it; instead, 
we tried to devise the type of question into 
which the student would project himself 
eagerly and at the same time give us an under- 
standing of his reaction to the material. These 
are the questions we used: 

How did you happen to read this story? We 
found more materials were read because a friend 
had recommended them than for any other reason. 

To what kind of a person would you recommend 
it? It was in the answer to this question that we 
really found the students’ belief that these stories 
dealt with their own real problems. | 

Do you know anybody like any of the characters 
in the book? Please explain the resemblance you 
see. 

What parts of the story can you imagine taking 
place in your own neighborhood ? 

What parts of the story do you feel could happen 
to you or someone you know ? 

What characters in the story do you wish you 
could know more about? What sort of thing would 
you like to know about him or her? 

What facts or situations in the story do you wish 
the author had told more about? 

Would you like to read more stories like this 
one? Please explain as fully as you can. You may 
even use the other side of this paper. If there were 
some parts of this story which were boring, please 
mention which these were. 


We gathered hundreds of these responses 
from children’s reading and, as a result, de- 
veloped a list of criteria which we should like 
to propose to you as basis for the develop- 
ment of new instructional materials and for 
evaluation of many of the materials which 
you put on the shelves of your school and 
public libraries for teen agers to use. 

Students should see the material as helpful to 
them in the solution of their own pressing prob- 
lems. 

The material should deal with the values and 


concepts which students can see themselves striving 
to attain. 


The material should have characteristics which 
would enable the students to identify themselves 
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with the person around whom the material would 
be built. 

The material should be so constructed that the 
classroom teacher would find in it ways of analyzing 
the specific problems of her group as opposed to a 
large general instruction area without specific con- 
tact with the individuals in the group. 

The material should be so constructed that the 
tion which is needed to help students understand 
and solve their problems. 

The information in the material should be given 
in a variety of ways, but with particular attention 
in the factual materials to a combination of pic- 
tures and words which would really give the infor- 
mation in two different ways. 

The material should have a modern setting keyed 
to an economic background which would not cause 
any group of young people to feel that it was out 
of their own social class. 

Much of the material should have the story- 
telling value of wondering what would happen 
next. 

The material should be kept simple, with a very 
few characters, and with a standard vocabulary 
although not necessarily a meagre vocabulary. 

The word descriptions should be brief and to 
the point. 

The material should be so designed that it helps 
carry students over into action related to the prob- 
lems and the information which they have gleaned. 
This may serve both as evaluation and as an exten- 
sion of learning. 

The material should lead out into a variety of 
other experiences which would deal with the prob- 
lems more directly than any printed material could 


} 
do. 


As a result of the study of these materials 
and the development of these criteria, I 
should like to propose another type of mate- 
rial which needs to be developed. Much of 
the material to serve the purposes I have de- 
scribed is now available. I would like to pro- 
pose that you as librarians within the school 
begin to think of materials for problem- 
centered study of three types. The first is the 
type which is most useful in identifying the 
problems of students themselves. The second 
is material keyed to these problems, but pro- 
viding concepts and information to be used 
in facing the problems. Thirdly material de- 
signed to show change in behavior or actual 
changes in action. 

Let us think together a moment about the 
first type—material which is most useful in 
identifying student problems. How can we 
recognize materials of this sort? First of all, 
they are materials which by their very nature 
make the children want to talk about them 
They may be stories; they may be sensational 
news items; they may be strange occurrences ; 
but they arouse curiosity, arouse concern and 
get the students talking about those curiosities 
and those concerns in such a way that the 
teacher can identify the students’ real needs 
or real interests. The story program of Prac- 
tical English magazine for the past year ts a 
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good example of this kind of material. Any 
free discussion held by young people about 
these stories would be bound to reveal their 
own problems and frustrations. 

Another device valuable for the librarian 
to develop within the school library is that 
of the still picture which carries in it so many 
implications that people talk or write about 
it quite readily. Let me cite a few examples. 
I know one teacher in New York City who 
used the picture of a little boy walking on a 
tence, obviously enjoying every minute of his 
superior achievement. The class talked to- 
gether about the child, how much he enjoyed 
it, how much fun he was having, how he felt. 
Then the teacher asked, “What do you sup- 
pose happened when he went home and told 
his mother about it?” From that point on 
dramatization took place. Different students 
enacted the home scene and the effect on the 
little boy and how he would act and how he 
would feel as a result of what happened to 
him at home 


Using a Myster) 


In another situation a picture of an open 
Stairway with a partly open door at the top, 
no people visible at all, was used in a class to 
start discussion. As the group looked at the 
picture they began to people the house with 
people of their own community, to talk about 
the kind of thing which might be happening, 
the sounds, the fears, the superstition which 
attended that scene of the empty staircase 
with the open door. From this the teacher 
was able to get many ideas of needs, interests, 
and concerns of the group she had not had 
before and to begin to move toward study of 
those problems 





Such material cannot be gathered all at 
once. It is almost impossible for a classroom 
teacher who wants to use material of this sort 
in order to learn about the needs and concerns 
of her students to put her hand on just the 
thing which is available. Yet, if the librar- 
ians are aware of this need in the problem- 
centered curriculum, they can have collections 
of such pictures mounted and ready for teach 
ers to use 

The second type of material which the 
problem-centered curriculum demands is ma 
terial which ties directly into the personal 
problems of students but leads out to new 
concepts, new ideas, new information. This 
material is at the present time woefully in 
adequate, I suspect that even though you do 
your very best to catalog the material in your 
library according to problem areas you will 
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find difficulty in getting the material which is 
really appropriate to the particular problems 
of the group. If we are to build the learning 
experiences of children and young people on 
their needs and interests, we must develop 
materials which have their roots in actual 
problems and yet lead on to new con epts 
and ideas. Their impact must be emotional 
as well as intellectual, psychologic il more 
than logical. This is a field which must be 
explored by curriculum makers and teachers 
in schools. 





The librarian may well be the person 
the school who should take leadership 
helping teachers develop the materials that 


are needed in their own locality for work 
with problems of particular groups of 
dents. “Leapy the Leopard,’ a story writte 
by first-grade students in Oklahoma City 
an example of such material. In high school 
reading material, Seventeenth Summer by 
Maureen Daly is keyed directly to 


age problems, but teen-age problems of 
upper middle class community. If your com 
munity is of a lower economic group, yo 


may need to write your own materials. Th 
development of local material to fit the 
of specific situations is one that takes | 
ship from people who understand the fel 
of literature and of other instructional 
For this purpose many schools are d 
ing grade-level planning meetings. The 
and interests of all the students in a giv 
grade are studied as a basis for the curri 
lum. The librarian takes part in these 
ings and comes to know and guide the st 
dent as adequately as other members of tl 
teaching staff. The librarian in such scho 
is not a custodian of materials, but is a persor 
who has a particular facility for helpi 
young people with materials. The emphasis 
is on the development of the individual per 
sonality of the student rather than upon tl 
preservation of the materials themselves 
their use. In such schools, cooperative plat 
ning among members of the faculty is tl 
regular scheduled part of the school prograr 
and the librarian is a regular member of e\ 
planning committee of teachers 





This means that the librarian must know 
not only the materials which are available i 
the library but the problems and concerns of 
children, the principles of development of 
children, in the same manner that develoy 
ment of children and their needs should be 
known and understood by the classroon 
teacher. The difference is that the librariar 
deals with the materials themselves which 
form the central part of the educational ex- 
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rience while the teacher uses those mate- 
tials in developing educational experiences 
around them. But the preliminary thinking, 
the understanding of the specific children, the 

lan for ways of meeting the needs of the 
group should include both the librarian and 
the regular classroom teacher. 

This concept of the librarian’s job as one 
which focuses on children and their needs 
means an extension of the librarian’s job in 
many different directions. The first of those 
directions is in terms of an understanding of 
children. Like the subject-matter teacher who 
has felt that it is more important to teach 
English or mathematics or arithmetic or geog- 
raphy than to concern himself with the 1m- 
mediate personal interests and needs of a 
group of children, the librarian has fre- 
quently felt that it is more important to keep 
books from being lost, to have them properly 
cataloged, have them in the library, and to 
encourage young people to come to the library 
for reading material, than to consider the use 
of the materials in shaping the interests and 
needs of the young people themselves. The 
key word which the librarian and the teacher 
must consider in terms of the use of the li- 
brary is the word function. Does it function 
for student use? For example, in a compara- 
tive study this year between use of the class- 
room library and use of the central library a 
teacher carried out the following experiment 

She had four classes of students compar- 
able in everything but reading ability. Two 
of these classes were retarded readers with an 
1.Q. below 90, two were normal groups who 
were not retarded and who were considered 
to be average readers in the school. A class- 
room library consisting primarily of teen-age 
novels was developed for the nonreading 
group. Book jackets were displayed. The 
books were kept in the classroom and were 
made readily available. For the normal group, 
no classroom library was made available. The 
book jackets were, of course, displayed in the 
same room in which the class met, but the 
classroom library itself was not accessible to 
them. In the course of one semester, the chil- 
dren of low I.Q. who had the classroom li 
brary read and wrote voluntarily about 250 
books. The normal group whose only differ- 
ence in instruction was the lack of the class 
room library read and wrote about 100 books 


Two and a half times as many books were 
read by the so-called nonreaders and the 
major difference which can be accounted for 


was the fact that the books were more easily 


available. In another semester's study we 


tound that the children read twice as many 
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books from the classroom library as from the 
public library. This can mean only one thing 
with the school itself, that is, that books must 
be available in the actual room in which the 
learning experience takes place. 


The Procedure 


Devices for making this possible are nu- 
merous. The book truck which can be 
wheeled from one room in the school to an- 
other, so a truck load of books on one subject 
may be available to a different teacher every 
hour in the day and yet the classroom library 
will be right there on the truck in the room, 
is one solution. The best solution, of course, 
is that the individual teacher may be free to 
have collections of books in the individual 
classroom, but these are selected in terms of 
the needs of the group of students and not in 
terms of a set classroom library which would 
be “good for’ the students to read. Needs 
and interests are the starting point of reading 
The librarian in selecting the books for the 
school should be more concerned with the 
problem of needs and interests than with the 
problem of approval of any specified list 

Reorganization within the library may be 
needed in order to keep the materials related 
to new developments in curriculum. The 
Dewey decimal system has served adequately 
during the years when subject matter classifi- 
cation was used for curriculum itself, but if 
the librarian is to help teachers break away 
from a subject matter concept and develop a 
problem concept in the classroom, then a re 
organization of materials in the library in 
terms of problem areas rather than subject 
content may be needed. Some schools have 
developed special laboratories or libraries 
with problem-centered organization because 
the library has been so inflexible in its plan 
of classification and organization. I am al- 
ways amazed myself at the number of ditter 
ent shelves to which I have to go if I am 
searching for materials on teen-age problems 
It seems to me that every secondary school in 
1950 should be conscious of teen-age prob 
lems in its curriculum. Yet I have to go to 
the shelf for home economics, to the shelf on 
psychology, to the shelf on English, to the 
shelf on social science in order to find what 
materials are available on this very important 
subject. Oh, yes, T even have to go to the 
shelf on vocational education, Hf so many 
different areas have to be canvassed on a 
problem which is so obviously a part of every 
high school curriculum, it taises the question 
in my mind as to whether the library is func 
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tionally oriented to assist in new curriculum 
patterns. 

One other implication for both the class- 
room teacher and the librarian in finding ma- 
terial which is designed to bring new in- 
formation and new ideas to the students is 
the need for a wide variety of learning ma- 
terial. I know one librarian in Springfield, 
Missouri, who has recognized this need for a 
wide range of kinds of materials most ade- 
quately. She has made available dioramas, 
slides, records, films, and even has, in rela- 
tion to the library, a group of three map 
makers who make the maps which are needed 
in the school. These map makers also help 
students make their own maps if they need 
this kind of help in the course of their study. 
The use of various kinds of charts and picto- 
graph materials, the use of films are all a part 
of the awareness of the function that the li- 
brarian must have if she is to serve the de- 
velopment of a new curriculum adequately. 
A continued use of the community and 
awareness of the various resources within the 
community is another function of the librar- 
ian who concentrates on finding appropriate 
materials for a problem-centered curriculum. 

The third kind of material which is needed 
if the modern concept of curriculum is to be- 
come effective is material that helps us know 
whether or not our teaching has taken effect. 
If we have identified the problems of stu- 
dents, if we have provided adequate materials 
for developing new concepts and new ideas, 
then we need to know, ‘Does it work? Does 
the student act differently as a result of the 
study?” ‘Here again cooperative planning 
among teachers is almost the only solution 
for finding out whether or not our education 
is taking effect. Unless teachers get together 


and consider the growth and problems of , 


individuals, there is no way to know whether 
behavior is being genuinely changed. 

I should like to propose, therefore, that an- 
other function of the librarian in relation to 
the curriculum and to materials is the func- 
tion of evaluation, and that evaluation must 
be done cooperatively with other members of 
the teaching staff in terms of observation of 
children’s behavior in difficult situations. 
Who is better able than the librarian to know 
whether or not a child has improved in his 
ability to see what is needed in order to solve 
a problem? Who is better able than the li- 
brarian to know what interests the student is 
pursuing on his own outside of school? Who 
is better able than the librarian to observe the 
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a. 1s 
student!s ‘rprovemegg ig #€fining a problem 
and in learning how to attack it? 

If the modern cusrigglum is to succeed in 
its attempt to change the behavior and edu. 
cate the performance of boys and girly, then 
the librarian in the school must move from 
the role of keeping books to tht role of un- 
derstanding, guiding, developing, providing 
the materials around which the key educa- 
tional experiences of the child can be de. 
veloped. 

s 8 


THE GREATEST ART 
(Conclusion of a talk at the School 
Service, Columbia University) 


een. AS FUTURE LIBRARIANS, have a grave ré 
sponsibility to the public and to yourselves 
The first responsibility, perhaps, is that of the au- 
thor. A man or woman writes a book—fiction or 
nonfiction—presumably because he or she _ has 
something to say that is worth reading 

Next in line is the publisher, the medium by 
which the book is offered to the public. With the 
publisher is the editor, whose responsibility is also 
a serious one. Few editors are well known, but 
many times books stand or fall by their editors 

There is also the responsibility of the bookstore 
but as this medium is of necessity a commercial ven 
ture, the responsibility is not so grave 

So it is the librarian, when all is said and done 
who is the direct contact with the public, the great 
mass of people who seek knowledge, information 
entertainment. For them the librarian must open 
gates, throw wide doors, and shed light on dark 
places. The author, the publisher, and the editor 
these do not talk to the public. Librarians do 

To me literature will always be the greatest of 
the arts. Why? Perhaps it is because of this thing 
we call the word. The printed, written, spoken 
word. Men have fought, suffered, and died for 
something that has been written, something that 
they have heard spoken, something that, indeed 
they have said themselves. Men have not fought 
and died for a painting, a piece of sculpture, a song 
or for music, no matter how inspired. A national 
anthem may set feet to marching, and swell men’s 
hearts to great deeds, but long after the music has 
died on the wind, it is the words of the anthem 
that remain in men’s minds. It is words that have 
led men to live, to reach up to better things, to 
achieve the dream. 

I think perhaps it goes back to that tremendous 
first verse of the Gospel of John, as found in the 
King James version of the New Testament 

In the beginning was the Word; and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. 


No matter how you interpret that religiously, the 
force of that passage of Scripture is the Greek 
logos. The impact of the Word is the one that 
existed with God from the beginning. The word is 
that means of communication by which man is able 
to express his ideas, his thoughts, and to leave 
something for those who come after us. 

The librarian’s trust is a sacred one. 
well! 


Guard it 


MuRIEL FULLER 
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HAT is a librarian? The dictionary de- 

fines the term as ‘one who has charge 
of a library.” A library, in turn, is defined 
as “the quarters in which a collection of 
books, manuscripts, etc., 1s kept for use, not 
sale; an institution for the custody of such a 
collection; or the collection itself.” 

Today's emphasis on specialization is re- 
flected in the diversification of libraries and 
their keepers. Although there are still gen- 
eral type libraries, viz., public, university, and 
college libraries, there are ever increasing 
numbers of specialized collections in research 
and industry. Public and university libraries 
also reflect this trend in their special collec- 
tions and subject branches. Librarians are 
specializing too, although to the layman a 
librarian is still someone who has charge of, 
or works in, a library; and within the ‘3 
fession, the term, without qualifying adjec- 
tive, is normally restricted to the person in 
over-all charge. 

This use of the word is still approximately 
the definition given in the dictionary, but 
once a qualifier is introduced, one finds as 
many different kinds of librarians as there 
are sciences, professions, and arts. And while 
the general term /#brarian is more or less re- 
stricted to the administrator, there are at least 
two other terms, “director of libraries” and 
“chief librarian,” replacing it in cases where 
its connotations are no longer deemed suf- 
ficient for the magnitude of the task de- 
scribed. The first of these terms normally 
designates a person in charge of a number 
of libraries, and identified with no especial 
collection. The second term seems to apply 
to a similar individual who is identified with 
a central collection and also responsible in 
some measure for the activities of a group of 
libraries—a sort of primus inter pares pos- 
sibly. ‘Director of the library” is often used 
in a like manner. 

This tendency toward specialization is lead- 
ing away from the old definition of a librar- 
ian as a ‘caretaker of books’ in at least two 
directions. As director of libraries, the li- 
brarian becomes an administrator par excel- 


lence, no longer concerned with books any 


more than is the manager of a department 


* Librarian, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. 
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The Librarian and Specialization 
By Theodore S. Bland * 





store concerned with the individual items the 
store sells. Rather, he is occupied with human 
relations, the attitudes and activities of his 
subordinates, and with their personalities and 
traits as these affect the patrons and the li- 
brary’s business of purveying books and in- 
formation. 

In another direction, the librarian becomes 
a subject specialist and as such, although he 
does not lose his contact with books, he does 
become restricted to those of some particular 
field of knowledge. This librarian, to the 
layman, is apt to be identified with his field 
of specialization, as the librarian for an engi- 
neering concern will normally be thought of 
as an engineer; for a laboratory, as a chemist, 
a physicist, or a metallurgist, depending, of 
course, on the type of laboratory. 


Stiff Competition 


In both administration and subject speciali- 
zation, the trained librarian is subject to 
strong competition from other fields. In ad- 
ministration, the competition is furnished by 
specialists in management and administra- 
tion, for the knowledge of books is no longer 
the sine qua non for the position, but rather 
a knowledge of psychology and emotions; 
familiarity with aptitudes and attitudes, with 
time and motion studies, budget justifications, 
with publicity, and public tastes and trends. 
It is understandable that there is a demand 
for increasing specialization in this field as 
the public and university libraries continue 
to increase in size and complexity. 

In the other direction, the librarian comes 
into competition with the subject specialist 
and again the argument that has raged in 
educational circles for so many years arises, 
viz., as a teacher who is the better qualified: 
the education major with a minor in the sub- 
ject field, or the subject major with a minor 
in education? Or in the subject specialized 
library, which is preferable, the library school 
graduate with a knowledge of several sub- 
jects, based on his undergraduate courses, or 
a person with an advanced degree in the 
subject field and a passing acquaintance with 
books in general ? 

Between these two lines of fire, it may 
seem that the general librarian is in danger 
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of becoming “‘specialized” out of business, 
except in those activities in which administra- 
tive ability, or subject knowledge is subordi- 
nate to a knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of 
books and publications—for these, in truth, 
are the subject of the librarian’s specializa- 
tion, and may not be fathomed without con- 
siderably more study and thought than either 
the administrator or subject specialist has time 
to devote. 

However, to achieve the more remunera- 
tive positions in the profession today, the 
directorates and the chief librarianships, the 
prospective librarian should certainly concen- 
trate a great deal more on administrative sub- 
jects than has been customary in the past. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether the 
director of a group of libraries needs to know 
a great deal about books per se any more 
than a university president or a city mayor 
requires knowledge of the technicalities of 
teaching or city management respectively. 
Each will undoubtedly have competent advis- 
ers who will keep him informed technically. 

On the other hand, in the numerous pro- 
fessional positions in the special library field, 
there is a constant debate in progress between 
the publication specialist and the subject spe- 
cialist, a debate which probably cannot be 
resolved except on an individual basis. 

The reason for this debate and the confu- 
sion causing it may be found in the history 
of the profession. Prior to 1887, there was 
no formal training for librarians. They either 
grew up with their collections or were spe- 
cialists in other fields assigned to the posi- 
tions. Historically then, the idea that a li- 
brarian requires special training is less than 
a century old and, over-all, librarians who 
have had no formal training in the profession 
are still considerably in the majority. Now 
this does not constitute an argument that 
since library training is still something of an 
innovation, it is dispensable—that one may 
learn all that is needful to know about ad- 
ministering a library by simple exposure to 
books or that because one has acquired pro- 
ficiency in the literature of one subject, he has 
obtained a good knowledge of the vagaries 
of printed media. 

That libraries and librarians, and good 
ones too, have developed without the benefits 
of library science is not questioned. But this 
acknowledged fact does not carry with it the 
inference that they might not have been bet- 
ter, had technical instruction in books been 

available and used. Nevertheless, the idea 
that the requirements for a working library 
are merely to assemble a number of books, 
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cast an individual in the midst thereof, and 
allow nature to take its course, dies hard. 
Nor is it difficult to find librarians who have 
learned everything they practice by experi- 


ence in the school of hard knocks. This last 
statement is no disparagement, for as ad- 
mitted earlier, many brilliant librarians have 
thus developed. But though the old trial and 
error process of learning may be thorough, 
it is slow and costly, and should be supple- 
mented wherever possible by the accumula- 
tion of past experience. This is the basic 
purpose of formal training. 


Im portance of Personalit) 


Yet in former years, before the advent of 
specialized courses in librarianship, the ad 
ministrator in choosing his librarian had one 
distinct advantage over his counterpart of 
today — for today’s tendency to identify li- 
brarians with graduates of library schools has 
somewhat obscured the personal traits that 
form the basis for successful librarians. Be- 
fore there were degrees with which to tag the 
applicant, some of the criteria sought for as 
distinguishing the prospective librarian were 
a deep and abiding interest in books and read- 
ing; a catholicity of taste, all subjects being 
of equal interest ; and an ability and desire to 
encourage and help his fellows express them- 
selves. This is the librarian which every per- 
son, no doubt, instinctively seeks and hopes 
to find at the reference or circulation desk; 
a librarian that can diagnose and fill his pa- 
trons needs kindly and accurately. 

Some of these characteristics are becoming 
difficult to discover in this era of specializa 
tion, and are possibly doomed to extinction 
Particularly is this universality of knowledge 
becoming a rarity in spite of the homage our 
philosophers and educators pay to the well 
rounded personality equally at home in phi 
losophy or technology, science or sociology 
fundamentalism or agnosticism; willing to 
listen to all arguments without prejudice, and 
able to assist in developing the truth or fal- 
lacy of each proposition without rancor or 
bias. 

The spread of knowledge and proliferation 
of publications as well as the trend toward 
mutual exclusiveness in most of our profes- 
sions and sciences tend toward departmen- 
talization and specialization rather than inte- 
gration and consolidation. Not too long ago, 
one went to the family doctor for treatment, 
regardless of the ailment. Now the general 
practitioner is becoming a diagnostician and 


(Continued on page 684) 
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The Art of the 






Literary Exhibit 


By Donald Tanasoca * 


IBRARIES have during their history of 

growth and change developed certain 
characteristic functions. Among these there 
is a singularly fine one, yet it is perhaps the 
least developed of all library functions. The 
reason may Be that it is the most specialized. 
The best evidence of what has been done 
and is being done toward advancing this work 
can be seen in certain public libraries, aca- 
demic libraries, and special libraries. Actually 
this function, neglected and ignored by many 
libraries, is an art in its own right: the art of 
the literary exhibit. 

Some confusion is implicit in the word 
exhibit. The literary exhibit must be dis- 
tinguished from the museum and commercial 
exhibit. Moreover, the literary exhibit must 
be set apart from the nonliterary type of li- 
brary exhibit so common in many libraries. 
The literary exhibit is more than an organized 
display of related objects. It is a study of 
books, manuscripts, letters, or any other mate- 
rial pertinent to literary production. 

Furthermore, it may be a history of the 
writer (or writers), his times, his society, and 
his relationship to that society. Then again, 
the literary exhibit may be a presentation of 
certain literary genres such as the novel, short 
story, poem, or play; or it may emphasize spe- 
cial forms like the newspaper, magazine, dic- 
tionary, and the Bible. 


Variety Is the S pice 


The literary exhibit has almost infinite 
possibilities. It may present anything from 
the binding exteriorly to the colophon inte- 
tiorly of the book as curios of interest. In 
short the literary exhibit is an esthetic en- 
deavor by the library to bring to the public 
eye certain highlights or objects of curiosity 
and interest, which because of scarcity, value, 
or difficulty in bringing together are ordi- 
narily inaccessible to the average citizen. 

It would seem suggestible that where ex- 
hibit work is practiced most frequently there 
are also resources and personnel. Special col- 
lections are a powerful factor in exhibit pro- 
grams. Immediately there come to mind a 
half dozen of our larger libraries, all richly 


* Assistant Circulation Librarian, Washington Square 
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endowed with literary treasures or generously 
enough budgeted to acquire new and old 
items whenever needed. These more fortu- 
nate institutions also have the advantage of 
reputation which makes the borrowing of 
necessary items from other libraries a more 
congenial process. 

There are, however, many smaller, less 
favored libraries which do fine work in their 
own element of interest, that is, local history, 
geography, literature, or any other field of 
knowledge conducive to library display. It is 
these less known libraries with many limita- 
tions which can do much to cultivate the art 
of the literary exhibit. They have the ad- 
vantage of starting something fresh which 
always provides an enthusiasm and scope for 
the imagination often lacking in old and 
familiar routines. The problem of resources 
can not always be surmounted in many li- 
braries, for this involves a history of library 
acquisitions, financial appropriation, and se- 
lective foresightedness by the librarian. And 
so emerges the need in most librarics to use 
what is available if any exhibit policy is to 
begin at all. 

Now, almost automatically, the human ele- 
ment presents itself. Here in the face of all 
obstacles is man’s genius—his imagination. 
It is the librarian’s job to exploit the situation 
to his own purpose for the public good. It 
becomes evident soon that the personnel are 
more important than library holdings in any 
program striving to develop the exhibit. If 
the library depends upon the librarian for a 
successful exhibit program, then an analysis 
of the exhibit librarian’s qualities might be 
worth while. 

Ideally, the exhibit librarian is a scholar in 
the literary field. He is a good research man 
and realizes the value of research in the 
preparation of the exhibit. He is an artist in 
several ways, for besides creating something 
he knows how to make his work unobtrusive 
to the exhibit itself: ars est celare artem. He 
is able to combine in his nature a conscious- 
ness of both the historic and contemporary 
qualities so his work neither suffers from the 
bygone emphasis nor continually reflects the 
rage of the present. Dates are inordinately 
significant to him for literary application in 
the exhibit. His mind is a backlog for anni- 
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versaries and commemorations, a reservoir for 
future presentation. In short he is a specialist 
with unusual abilities. 

There is a shortage of trained exhibit li- 
brarians, so acute that most libraries are un- 
aware of it. No library advertises for an 
exhibit librarian as it might for a cataloger, 
circulation, or acquisition librarian. It is not 
an official position in most libraries, and 
where it does exist functionally the position 
usually amounts to an additional library chore 
on top of regular duties. Frequently the chief 
librarian makes the attempt to exercise his 
skill in the gentle art with varying success. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory amateur in these 
exhibit endeavors is the children’s librarian, 
who by dint of practice, pressure from her 
youthful patronage, and the colorful quality 
of her book ware is often able to produce an 
effective display. Experience is therefore an 
asset not to be minimized in exhibit work. 

It would appear by now that the exhibit li- 
brarian is a scarce practitioner among his 
professional colleagues. How then can more 
of these specialists be developed? There is 
always, of course, the library school. Courses 
in library exhibit technic would be an inter- 
esting innovation in any library science cur- 
riculum. One difficulty here might be the lack 
of competent teachers. More logical perhaps 
for the training of exhibit specialists would 
be libraries themselves which are already 
active in the work. These libraries would be 
the fertilest proving ground for promising 
recruits. No matter what method of training 
is adopted—apprenticeship in a library, for- 
mal library school instruction, or both—it 
still remains a phase of library endeavor 
which needs encouragement and stimulation 
if it is ever to develop as a widespread library 
service. 


Other Advantages 


There is an interesting and rewarding side 
line to exhibit work. A librarian who under- 
takes an exhibit will find an almost simul- 
taneous opportunity in making a catalog. 
After he has completed his research and as- 
sembled his resources he may find it con- 
venient to blueprint his exhibition by a 
catalog. This is usually a chronological ar- 
rangement of exhibit material. It may include 
well annotated explanatory notes not only to 
guide the visitor who has time to study the 
display, but also to serve the person unable 
to see the exhibit itself. Actually, a well made 
catalog is an accomplishment alone, and to- 
gether with a good exhibit it makes a com- 
bination that well defines the art of the 
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literary exhibit. A good catalog is more than 
a souvenir of the exhibit—it is a valuable 
bibliographical reference. 

What has been described so far in regard 
to literary exhibits, accompanied or unaccom. 
panied by library catalogs, may seem at first 
an idealistic dream. Many a budget-minded 
administrative head so often found in a li. 
brary will find the exhibit program idea im- 
practical. He can not be blamed entirely as 
he is financially limited and therefore perhaps 
visionally shortsighted to innovations. How 
long did it take for him to see the need for 
audio-visual aids, microfilm 
bookmobile services, to cite a few examples? 
And so it will be with exhibit program work 
before it gains full recognition. This will 
probably happen when it is recognized, that 
by the introduction of such a service a 
and greater public will be attracted. Conse- 
quently those libraries which institute exhibit 
programs will find themselves in a more 
favorable position to draw financial aid from 
public ad private sources. A library must 
show its possibilities if it is to earn the sup- 
port and confidence of its patronag 


recordings, or 


newer 


Libraries cannot be expected to assume the 
exhibit function overnight, and some never 
will, but those which eventually do will dis 


} 


cover a mutual benefit for library and patron 


SPECIALIZATION 
(Continued from page 682) 
refers all but minor and incidental illness to 
the specialist. The general garage which for- 
merly employed mechanics, each of whom 
was considered competent to remedy the 
troubles of any make of car, is now an auto 
clinic with specialists in carburetors, ignition, 
brakes, clutches, and so on, none of whom 
is prepared beyond his speciality 
r t¢ 


) 


In view of this trend, one might expe 
find the general librarian tending to disappear 
in favor of the specialists. However, the 
trained librarian, with an aptitude or training 
in administration and a modicum of extrover- 
sion, who is equally at home in the smallest 
or largest library, specialized or unspecialized, 
is still the pattern for all. On this gene ralized 
basis can be erected any of the specializations 
desired. The librarian, thus equipped, is 
ready for any type of position with a mint 
mum of additional training and experience 
Without this equipment, the position must be 
fitted to the applicant, not the applicant to 
the position. 
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The Pamphlet File in the School 
and College Library 


By Josephine May Schneider * 


AMPHLET material has some definite 
functions in school and college libraries 
and therefore should be accorded more con- 
sideration than it usually receives. Often li- 
brarians give this part of the collection very 
little thought, sometimes because of lack of 
time, but more often because they are not in- 
terested in such material and they fail to see 
the values of it. When we realize the weight 
that pamphlet material has had in certain pe- 
riods of history, notably in the time of Crom- 
well and also in the early history of our coun- 
try when there appeared the pamphlets of 
Tom Paine, we should not consider this pub- 
lished matter of little or no importance. 
Many booklets and leaflets are of an ephe- 
meral nature but are valuable when they first 
appear. Many pamphlets bridge the gap that 
exists until timely material is gathered into 
book form. Often a period of years elapses 
before certain types of printed matter may be 
published in more permanent form. This is 
especially true of materials in the technical 
and social sciences. 


Block That Propaganda! 


The time element enters into the picture, 
too. Often those who will not take time to 
read books will read brief pamphlets. This 
type of reading can be very dangerous if all 
of it is of a biased nature. No one will deny 
that the battle for the control of our thinking 
goes on constantly, especially in these times. 
Here the librarian may play an important role 
in keeping balance in the pamphlet collection. 

The librarian must be ever on the alert in 
regard to all the free material with which 
libraries are flooded these days. Nearly all of 
it is published to promote the interests of the 
Organization that issues it. We as librarians 
should guard against a situation which Ralph 
T. Esterquest of the order department of the 
University of Illinois noted in his article, 
“Pressure Groups in Your Pamphlet File’ 
(Library Journal, March 15, 1939), In the 
pamphlet file of one university he checked 
certain headings and found the material on 


* Assistant Librarian, State Teachers College, Eau 
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the hotly debated issues slanted in one direc- 
tion. This situation led him to observe that 
one might visualize ‘thousands upon thou- 
sands of vertical files throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, passing out dynamite 
to the unformed minds of youth.” We all 
know what happens when the youth of a 
country can be indoctrinated with knowledge 
slanted in one direction. 

Librarians must ever be alert to the need 
of keeping material in the pamphlet file bal- 
anced. This means that student help cannot 
be used in selecting the items to be included. 
Care must be exercised in ordering or, in the 
case of free material, in selecting items to be 
included in the file. A fine practice advo- 
cated by some librarians is to include on fold- 
ers on certain subjects, if folders are used, a 
notation that the reader should watch for bias 
in the presentation of material. If folders are 
not used, the librarian should form the habit 
of counseling students to watch for bias and 
should be ready to give materials on both 
sides of a question. 

There is always the problem of handling 
pamphlets. Free items should be examined to 
see whether they merit inclusion in the file. 
If so, they should be stamped with the name 
of the library and a notation, at a definite 
place on each pamphlet, of the date added to 
the collection. If pamphlets are ordered from 
such listings as the H. W. Wilson Vertical 
File Service, The Booklist, Publishers’ 
Weekly, The Journal of the N. E. A., or from 
any other source, it is wise to make an order 
card giving author or issuing agency, title, 
number of copies, date of publication, price 
of each item, issuing agency, address, date 
ordered. When the item is received this 
3" x5” card should be filed for future ref- 
erence. The pamphlet is stamped with the 
name of the library and the date added to the 
file. It is at this point that a record of the 
number of pamphlets added may be made. 

The best authority for subject headings 
seems to be the Readers’ Guide though some 
librarians prefer the Vertical File Service for 
determining subject headings. Some librar- 
ians even buy a new edition of the Readers’ 
Guide and check the headings used. An ob- 
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jection to this is that such a volume would 
soon be out of date, as there are new head- 
ings being added as times change. A most 
satisfactory card file may be made up of sub- 
ject headings, with Refer from, See, and See 
also references. 

Pamphlets may be quickly assigned head- 
ings in odd minutes between lengthier pe- 
riods of work routines. Regular ink holds 
up very well. Some libraries use pencil head- 
ings since they can be changed more readily. 


What Others Do 


Different libraries have different ways of 
handling pamphlet material. Two very inter- 
esting systems are those used in Newark, 
New Jersey, and in Salt Lake City, Utah. In 
an article “The Pamp vhlet Library in Newark” 
by Lois Wenman (Wilson Library Bulletin, 
May 1928), a very detailed account of that 
system is given. Ten color bands placed at 
ten different heights on the pamphlet make 
use of the Dewey decimal system in catalog- 
ing the collection. These pamphlets are 
placed in bookcases divided into narrow 
spaces so the pamphlets can stand upright. In 
the April 1947 issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin L. H. Kirkpatrick's “Serial versus 
Intercalating Shelving” describes the system 
used in the Salt Lake City library. The pam- 
phlets are numbered from 1 to 9,999 for a 
given year: thus, 1945 might be represented 
by A and the pamphlets for that year would 
be numbered Al, A2, etc. 1946 would be B 
and the pamphlets, B1, B2, B3, etc. The pam- 
phlets would be listed in the accession book 
by author and subject. 

The customary manner of filing pamphlets, 
it seems, makes use of folders, filed by sub- 
jects in a vertical file. In our library we use 
folders only in cases where the material is 
very flimsy, the leaflet type of pamphlet. 
Thus far we have filed pamphlets loosely in 
the file and there has been a minimum of 
misplaced items. There is the problem of 
varying sizes, but even here the pamphlets 
fall into place nicely, though some have to 
lie sideways and the rest in an upright posi 
tion. If we used should 
many more vertical file drawers. Guide cards 
may be used to advantage in keeping the file 
orderly and in aiding students to find material 
casily 


folders we necd 


The problem of pamphlet material that 
comes weekly or monthly is best handled by 
the use of boxes, it 
as The 
Town Meeting 
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“oer Foreign Affairs pamphlets and bul 
etins, Headline International 
ciliation, and others are put into box: 
numbers assigned to them. For example, th 
bulletins of the University of Chicago Round 
Table are in box 300-C: the Town Meeting 
bulletins are in 300-T; and the Headline 
series may be found in 327-H 

Some librarians, I understand, gis biject 
headings to individual issues of the Tows 
Meeting bulletins, etc., but such material 
would then be lost if a student has found 
reference in one of the period: 

particular issue by date, unless 
kept a source record as does the Madisor 
Wisconsin, Public Library 


series, Con 


with 


In our library the Headline books are-4 
together in boxes, but each issue is fully cata 
loged and a set of series cards is kept for th 
complete holdings of our library. A set of 
series cards is kept, too, for the Public Affair 


pamphlets and for Problems in Ameri 
life. The former are 
for general subject headings hav 
for the card catalog 
on such subjects may be 
phlets 


not catalo 


to indicate that 


found in the 


After the pamphlets are properly o1 
ized there is the question of their Sor 
librarians include in the catalog so 
calling attention to mi 
vertical file. Since this often leads to 
sion it seems wiser to pul licize 
the students in 
placard or poster calling attention t 
information given in cla 
tion with other library instr 
of material, and sometimes incid 


iterial ho 1 in th 


some other wa 
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telling the student that other 
found in the vertical file 

The location of the file might 
deal to do with the amount of us le of 
According to Stewart W. Smit! 1 Mario 
E. James in an ak. ‘Popularizing the Pat 
phlet” (Library Journal 61:671-3. § 
ber 15, 1936), it was found in the Milw 
Library that after trying three locations fos 
the pamphlet file, circulation increased whet 
the file was in a convenient place. Agatha I 
Lindner, in ‘Present-day Library Servi 
(A L.A. Bulle September 1S, 1942) 
vocates using time saved in sin talogi 
of pamphlets in publicizing tl file. Sh 
urges use of pamphlets in every display, 1 
every book talk, and on all bibliograp! 
She also states in connection with allow 
students to use the file themselves that 
better to have a pamphlet out of place th 


an unused fil 


to have 
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In the matter of displays, Guy R. Lyle in 
College Library Administration suggests sev- 
eral tables for pamphlet display: one for 
those cagerly propagandistic and another for 
material especially ephemeral in nature. In 
our library we have kept one table for mate- 
rial sent us by the Department of State and 
on another table we have a basket of ex- 
tremely ephemeral pamphlets 

After some experimentation with ways ot 
charging pamphlet material we have found a 
method that seems satisfactory. On long slips 
of blue paper half the width of typing paper 
we put the date due at the top. Under this 
we list each pamphlet by subject and enough 
of the title to identify it and then the name 
of the person to whom it is charged. Each 
item may be kept one week and is so dated 
on the back or back margin. The long blue 
slip may suihice for four or five days ora slip 
may be used for one day. Overdue pamphlets 
are listed on a pink slip. The dating of items 
as they circulate serves in three ways: the stu- 
dent knows when the pamphlet is due, the 
librarian knows where to look in discharging 
it, and the number of dates recorded give 
some indication of how much use that par- 
ticular pamphlet has had. This is especially 
helpful in the weeding process. 

At the end of each day a record may be 
made of the number of items that have circu- 
lated. With pamphlets on reserve at the desk 
the charging may be much simpler. In our 
library white slips, half the width of typing 
paper, are used for noting pam- 
phlets. Often several words of the title and 
the copy number are sufficient, so well do we 
know the items being used. Those, too, are 
counted at the end of the day 


reserved 


A final problem remains, that of weeding 
the collection. Most authorities agree that 
this should be done twice a year if possible. 
It should not be assigned to student assistants, 
for only persons trained in handling the col- 
lection and in working with the students and 
faculty would know how best to weed a col 
lection. When it is impossible to find time 
to check the whole collection even once a 
year, the librarian or one of the assistant li 
brarians should weed at least those parts of it 
that seem particularly crowded. Collections 
of state and local material should be ke pt in 
tact because of the special value of such ma 
terial for state and local history 

Other fields which should not be discarded 
are those in which the book collection. is 
weak, those needed by faculty members for 
the reserve shelf from time to time, and items 
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not to be found elsewhere. Otherwise the 
collection should be pruned severely and as 
often as time permits. A record should be 
kept of the number of pamphlets discarded 
so that at all times an estimate of the total 
holdings is available. In our library discarded 
pamphlets are so marked and are put on a 
rack of materials free to students. 

In spite of the great amount of work a 
pamphlet collection entails, the librarian who 
undertakes this duty with an attitude of in- 
terest and service will find her work most 
rewarding 
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A STUDENT ASSISTANT 
SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 673) 

It is a good thing they are used because they 
would never fit in at the same time success 
fully. Every effort is made to help the stu 
dents in theic choice of vocation, and mate 
rial is sent for if necessary. We have wonder 
ful facilities at hand, but many libraries do 
It is our attitude, trust, and what we stand 
for that makes us what we are 

Perhaps I have sounded boastful; well 1 
am! Our library ts something to be proud of 
and Tam, and so is the entire student body 
Down deep in our hearts, there will always 
be a spot for our library 
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VERY library, regardless of size, has to 

come to grips with this problem of dupli- 
cates. From the simplest method of handling 
them to the most involved and complex, some 
solution must be found for the benefit of the 
library. Somebody has to be charged with 
this responsibility. Sometimes it is shunted 
off on the person who has the most time, 
without any thought of job analysis. At other 
times, it is assigned to a person who feels 
definitely responsible. 

There are librarians who say with absolute 
truth and disdain, “I wouldn't want that 
job.” I admit there are days when it all seems 
so futile, this business of running down some 
odd little bit of writing only to discover that 
we have it already and have had it; this busi- 
ness of listing and checking; this business of 
packaging and sending; this business of writ- 
ing letters and refunding postage. There are, 
however, days when everything seems futile, 
seems a waste of time, seems pointless—even 
living. That doesn’t mean we stop living. 
We know there are days that more than com- 
pensate for the others. The same is true of 
handling duplicates. 

What is there about working with dupli- 
cates that causes this “I'd rather not’’ feel- 
ing? One thing that stands out is the uncer- 
tainty of it. Is the book a duplicate or is it 
not? At the Notre Dame Library, the term 
is used loosely. If the book is to be discarded, 
it is sent to the gift and exchange division 
to be put in “‘dups.’” Nothing is put in 
“dups,”” not even a duplicate, unless it is to 
be discarded. Since everyone in the division 
is aware that not everything in duplicates is 
a duplicate, it makes it all very clear—to the 
division. 

Another factor that helps to complicate the 
handling of duplicates is that books are often 
called duplicates when they are actually for- 
cign printing of an American edition, or vice 
versa. Frequently between the American edi- 
tion and the foreign edition of a book there 
is no difference, but there are times when an 
added preface, introduction, or some addi- 
tional notes might give the research scholar 
a new line of thought or an exciting new 
name to trace. 

* Gilt Notre 


Librarian, University of 


Jame, Indiana 


and Exchange 


Dame Library, Notre 
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This Matter of Duplicates 


By Lois G. Dozier * 


Then the decision must be 









made as to the feasibility of keeping both 
books even though the difference is slight. 
Here the uncertainty arises. The solution is 
clear. Two months after the book has been 
discarded, someone asks for the English ver- 
sion. Someone remembers that there was a 
copy in “dups’’! 

Then there are actual duplicate copies of 
books about which decisions have to be made 
Pages, publisher, date, information all tally 
It is a duplicate, but shall it be dis: arded? 
If the librarian knows the needs of the col- 
lection, she or he is aware that 
third, or fourth copy of a book is needed at 
times. We are aware at Notre Dame that 
Stoddard’s Rebuilding a Lost Faith is always 
needed for reserve. Copies wear out, are 
taken out and not returned, or are stolen 
Heaven forbid !—from the library. If the li- 
brarian doesn’t know her collection, she 
would do well to follow the advice of the 
little boy who said, “If yer don't know, yer 
oughta ask somebody.” As a result, it will 
frequently turn out that a duplicate will later 
be an added copy. 

For libraries with departmentalized librar- 
ies, it often happens that the book may be in 
a departmental library or a special library 
and the problem arises, should it be placed 
in the main collection also? For the solution 
to this uncertainty, policies should be adopted 
which would apply to all future cases. For 
example: 


a second, 


book 


1 t 
Cast 


1. If you have a duplicate copy of a 
which is in a departmental library, add at 
one copy to the main library 

2. If you have a duplicate copy of a book whic! 
has limited or restricted use, excluding the Grill 
(Catholic librarians note), add a copy for general 
circulation or open stacks. 

3. If you have a duplicate book, et 


Once the rules are established, this prob- 
lem will no longer exist. 

Another phase of the “when is a duplicate 
not a duplicate?” problem arises with differ- 
ent editions. Some librarians are inclined to 
feel that a different edition should automati- 
cally take a book out of the duplicate classi- 
fication. However, there should definitely be 
no confusion of terms here as to “‘printing™ 
and “impression.”” A book may be in its third 
printing or its fifth impression, but still be 
the same edition. Before bibliographic terms 
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became accurate any new issue of a book, run 
off from the same type with no changes or 
corrections, could have been labeled a new 
edition. If there is any cause to suspect that 
the same thing has happened in your in- 
stance, the quick and sure means is to com- 
pare the library's old copy with the new one. 

Having accuratedly decided which of the 
duplicates are to be discarded as duplicates, 
next the problem of determining which of 
the items the library receives, that are not 
duplicates, are to be discarded. Bearing in 
mind that the library should not only fulfill 
the needs of the scholar but should anticipate 
his needs, the librarian can look at her pile of 
discarded items from another point of view. 
Granted it is just a small unbound pamphlet 
on an obscure topic, that in itself would add 
value to it. Perhaps in the future, books will 
be published and treatises written on the 
topic, but this is now. This pamphlet she has 
now. It would be wise to make it accessible 
so it will be within the grasp of the person 
who will write the book or who will publish 
the paper in the future. 


Availability Im portant 


It is important to stress here that the keep- 
ing of the item is not the essential part. The 
essential part is that the material be available. 
Libraries with huge backlogs of uncataloged 
material as opposed to their accessible mate- 
rial are not doing as successful a job of aiding 
their clientele as appearances would indicate. 
Since the matter of the best method of mak- 
ing items available is not the concern of this 
article, it is sufficient to say that (if we can 
take license with the poet) “nothing useless 
is” in this matter of discarding a complemen- 
tary item. 

The point is conceded, however, that the 
purpose and scope of the library does deter- 
mine largely what the discarding policies will 
be. A library that deals with plants need not 
concern itself with holding items on atomic 
energy as viewed by the chemist. Just as an 
all-boys school library need not concern itself 
with collecting items of female interest. 
There may be exceptions to all rules, but to 
collect items on topics with which the library 
has no dealings shows a lack of discretion 
and professional responsibility. 

Having settled the problem of what is 
being discarded, the next big step is to decide 
what to do with them. There is nothing ob- 
jectionable in packing them off to a dealer 
for whatever he offers. It is not helping to 
develop a spirit of cooperation between li- 
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braries, but it is businesslike. That, therefore, 
is one way of disposing of the gathering 
hoard. For once you start a definite program 
of acquiring gifts, duplicates will increase. 

Another method of disposing of these dis- 
cards is via exchange lists. These lists are not 
difficult to prepare since the information 
needed for them has already been secured in 
checking to determine if the book is a dupli- 
cate. The returns from these lists cannot al- 
ways be measured quantitatively alone. If the 
library receives a book which originally cost 
four dollars, but is now out of print, yet 
needed by its clientele, it is worth more than 
the eight pieces which it might send because 
it has no use for them at all. 

The returns cannot be measured financially 
only, for in dealing with books and periodi- 
cals, the item desired is the one that ts price- 
less. Quality, therefore, is the best standard 
of merit, for it bears an equalizing element. 
One item desired can balance an expensive 
item which has no intrinsic value to the li- 
brary or two dozen items of mediocre value. 
Here again, it is wise to determine the policy 
of the duplicate collection. Whatever the 
aims, maintain them until new or better aims 
are established. 

Another means of disposing of duplicates 
and a way of bringing the division to the 
student body is to hold book sales. These 
may or may not bring in any revenue, but they 
will bring in the students and faculty. If the 
books are reasonable, you will sell what ap- 
pears to be the oddest books for the most 
peculiar reasons. 

A less personal approach is to type lists of 
books with prices and send these lists to li- 
braries that are on your exchange. Usually 
the books, if duplicates, are library or owner 
marked copies, unrevised textbooks, much- 
used fiction, or out-of-date source books. It 
would seem small and would be futile to ask 
for more than the minimum prices for these 

Finally, if faced with too many and no de- 
sire to increase the collection by their use, or 
to add money to the library's budget, the 
librarian can always donate the books to a 
worthy cause. 

The difficulties and problems that may and 
do arise from handling duplicates are small 
in comparison to the feeling of gratification 
when the “hard to get,” the “much desired,” 
the “long missed” item is received through 
your efforts. The inner warmth of satisfaction 
will be enough to sustain you through the icy 
chills of the “is your job necessary?” attitude 
of the unitiated 
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Everybody Helps 








By the Fairmount Library Council * 


UR library council is usually made up of 

thirty boys and girls from our junior 
high school. However, everybody helps. 
There is hardly a boy or a girl in the school 
who isn’t able to take over some phase of the 
work in the library. 

At the beginning of each school year, the 
work involved in running the school library 
is explained to every student when the class 
groups report for what we call “get ac- 
quainted”’ sessions. These are held in the li- 
brary during September. Anyone interested 
in volunteering for any phase of the work is 
asked to sign up for a specific job and to 
leave a copy of his schedule at the charging 


desk. 
Fifty Per Cent Participate 


Of our average 400 enrollment, about 200 
boys and girls usually sign up. Members of 
the previous year’s council still in school then 
sit down with the librarian and make up a 
schedule of library workers. To belong to 
the council itself, two requirements are neces- 
sary: first that a worker be willing and able 
to give two study periods per week to work 
in the library; second that a worker have the 
period after lunch on Friday free so that he 
can attend the weekly council meetings. 

The thirty or so boys and girls from grades 
seven, eight, and nine form the steering com- 

* Nina Ferris, Pre 


lor Parkhurst, Lib : 
Hackensack, New Jersey 





I Library Council; Muriel Tay 
Pairm Junior High School, 


the workers. Enthu 
siasm in library work does not depend on 


mittee for the rest of 
membership in the council. In our library 
everybody works. 


Social Meeting: 


We have a social meeting once a month 
to which noncouncil members at 
Their teachers usually cooperate by pern 
ting them to attend. When we go o1 
and during our Book Week Fair every 
in November, all council members and work 
ers are included in the plans. Every hor 
room in our school is represented by either 
a council member or one of the workers. I: 
this way there is constant library contact wit! 
each homeroom every day in the week. Every 
one knows when new books are added, wher 
new school-wide changes in library rules at 
made, and, last but not least, when books ar 
overdue. 

Our council ts 


active in Parent-T 


work too. Our members set up the Par 
Teacher Bookshelf for each monthly 
ing, make posters, and take care of chargit 
bookshelf books in or out between Par 


Teacher meetings 

If, from this account, you think we | 
our school library, you are right. We lik 
our teachers like it, our principal likes it 
our parents like it. Even our school su 
tendent, who used to be our principal, lik 
it and still sends to us for materials h 
in his work 


OF TEACHERS, BOOKS, AND LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 672 
FENNER, PHytuts R. The Library in the Elemen 
tary School. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc 
1945 
GARDINER, JEWEL and BAISDEN 
ing Library Service in the 
American Library Association 


Ad minister 
School. 


LEO 
Elementary 
1941 


GRAHAM, Mercepes. How to Use Your School 
Library. Syracuse, The Bardeen Press, 1939 
( Pamphlet ) 

LENT, EpNA Louise. Just to Make Life More 


Simple. Department of Library Education, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, n.d 
( Mimeographed ) 
Magazines for Elementary Grade 
Madison Public Schools 


Wis 
(Pam 


Madison 
1949 


consin 
phlet) 
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Mott, CAROLYN. The Childre Book H 
to Use Books and Libraric Scribner's } 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS. F/ 


School Libraries, Twelfth Year yf: Natior 


Education Association, 1933 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY oF Eput 
TION. 7 he I rty-Sec nd Year/ e, Part Il 
Library in General Educat: Univ 


Chicago, 1943 

STOLPER, B. J. R. The Bulletin Board as a 
ing Device. Revised edition. Bureau of Pul 
cations, Teachers College, 1946. (Pamphlet) 

Youth, Communication and Librari Am 
Library Association, 1949 

WALLRAVEN, MARGARET K. Teaching through t 
Elementary School Library. H.W. WX ilson, 1948 
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By Virginia 


6¢PLJAVE you ever seen a key as huge as 

this?’ I asked the first of more than 
sixty grade school classrooms. From my fore- 
finger I dangled a fourteen-inch white con- 
struction paper key. ‘Do you. know what that 
is at the top?” 

A pleased buzz of “It’s a library card.” A 
frantic waving of several hands, ‘I’ve got one 
of those—it’s a liberry card.” 

"Yes, it is a library card, and that library 
card is a key, isn’t it? Have you ever thought 
of it that way? Just owning a library card 
like this one, with your own name right on 
this top line, means you have a key of your 
own to the library. It means you can walk 
into the library, choose the books and maga- 
zines and pictures you want, and use them 
as your very own for a while. Your library 
card is the key that opens the door to all the 
treasures of your library.” 

I went on to tell them of a few of the new 
books we had added recently and asked if 
they wouldn't enjoy reading some of them. 
“And, would you like me to leave this key in 
your room, on this bulletin board? As soon 
as you get your own key — your very own 
library card — you may write your name on 
the big key. When everyone in the room has 
come to the library and begun to use it, Miss 
Barton will send me the key, with all your 
names on it, and we'll put it up in the public 
library for everyone to see.” 

Children are so endlessly, easily, eagerly 
charmed by a game, by a new way of think- 
ing of an old idea. Keys captured their fancy ; 
we captured scores of new borrowers. 

At the library I raided the closet for wire 
hangers and spent a morning painfully tug- 
ging them into the shape (more or less) of 
circles. These were our key rings. With crepe 
paper I wound each one in the different 
schools’ colors —- green and gold, blue and 
white, red and white—oh, where is the color 
combination that can stir you like your old 
grammar school colors! 

We suspended these rings from a sturdy 
cord in a corner above a display case—-and 
it wasn’t long before the keys started coming 
in! Perhaps it would annoy you, on the busi- 
est of afternoons, with rosy-cheeked, red- 


* Formerly Children’s Librarian, Maywood, Ilinois 
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A Key to the Library 





Killough * 


fingered, squeekily galoshed hordes of young 
citizens crowding around your desk three 
deep, to look up from the charging machine 
at an excited, “Here's the key for Room 16 
When can we hang it?’’ It means you should 
stop charging books immediately so that all 
of you can go to the keys and place on its 
proper ring, this latest offering. It means that 
instead of just a place to creep into and out 
of as quietly as possible the library is now 
buzzing with a spirit of shared activity. It 
means that you have made friends with the 
children; introducing them to books now is 
going to be infinitely more rewarding. 

Most important of all, the children have a 
feeling of belonging. “I want to jozn the li- 
brary,” they say. And join it they do, with 
the first of community door-keys—their pub- 
lic library card. 

We displayed the keys on their rings for 
several months, and soon it became a popular 
pastime to pause and search for this friends’ 
name, for that Sunday school acquaintance 
from another part of town and different 
school, for a fellow member of a Scout troop 
There was a certain rivalry between schools, 
too, to see which had returned the most room 
keys, and between rooms to see which had 
100 per cent registration first. 

At the end of the school year, teachers 
returned the rings which were incomplete 
chiefly because of parental objection to a 
youngster’s making the trip to the library 
alone or (frustrating and incomprehensible ) 
“She's too young to have a card of her own.” 
These, too, for the sake of the children who 
had taken out cards, we added to the rings. 

This was one of the most eagerly attended 
projects we have attempted, and the gains in 
new borrowers and renewed interest of old 
ones made it more than worth while. Even 
Hopalong and Howdy Doody loomed less 
menacingly on the horizon; in a year when 
lagging circulations were the rule rather than 
the exception, the department enjoyed a 
heartening gain. 

It you are looking for a way to dramatize 
library service, to make it vivid to the young 
people of the town, try offering them what 
you, and only you, as their mentor, can offer 

their very own key to the library. 
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N Friday, the library served 472 students, 
the great majority with ‘personalized 
service and individual attention.”’ 

On the same day our “resigned’’ English 
teacher now helping us in the library said, 
“No one who hasn't worked here can have 
any conception of the organization, admini- 
stration, pressure, supervision, teaching, brain 
work, and footwork required for the proper 
and efficient functioning of a library. I al- 
ways envied librarians. Life seemed so peace- 
ful. Little did I know!” 

These two circumstances made us think 
that perhaps the time was ripe for an evalu- 
ation of our service. 

Friday, as we tied up the loose ends at 
3:45 P.M. we found that in the last forty-five 
minutes over 100 books, clippings, pam- 
phlets, and magazines had been charged for 
overnight research. These were taken for 
special reports assigned by teachers of some 
twenty-five classes. As we looked around the 
room we saw the scattered remnants of col- 
lections on: 


American Foreign Policy—'‘Only the very latest 
pamphlets—2 classes will need them.” 

Utopian Socialism—‘Read 25 pages on prison 
reform, women’s rights, etc.” 2 classes. 

American Statesmen—3 classes. 

Breeding of Plant and Animal Life—‘Books, 
periodicals, Department of Agriculture yearbooks, 
and government documents.” (N.B. order No. 
1779, Hybrid corn) 4 classes. 

British Empire and Her Colonies—'‘All perti- 
nent books, pams, and magazine articles.’’ One 
especially requested, British Empire under Fire, 
has been lost, so we phoned the New York office 
of the Headline Series for a rush order of 5 copies. 

Communism in China—''This is for a modified 
class—only the simplest things, please’’—a request 
necessitating particular discrimination in selection, 
and we had just put away the large group assembled 
on China for the regular classes. 

Consumer Buying—" All the ‘Better Buymanship 
Series,’ all latest Consumer's Research, Consumer's 
Reports and Consumer's Union periodicals, all 
books including the precious ‘Textile Fabrics’ by 
Wingate and the 5 copies of ‘Consumer Training’ 
by Heil.” 6 classes 

Old Testament—'‘Bibles, concordance, and all 
books supplementary to English text of Old Testa- 
ment Stories.” 

Nineteenth Century Leaders 
ture, politics, etc. in Europe.’ 7 classes 

Russia, Germany, and Italy-——‘Leaders, et al. 
during war and postwar-—books, pams, and peri- 
odicals.”’ 


“In science, litera- 


Richmond Hill, New York, High School 


° Librarian, 
Library. 
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Rabbits out of the Library Hat 


By Charlotte Cleaver * 








Civil Rights—Truman’s ten points. 2 classes 

Korea—Geography, manners and customs, po- 
litical division, cause and details of present 
“crisis.”” Easy material for a modified class 

Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill—For reports by vol- 
unteers. 


Assembling a reserve collection does not 
mean carrying 25-50 books from one shelf 
to a table! It involves decidedly the discre 
tionary faculty and appraisal of all related 
material among the clippings, pamphlets, 
periodicals, books, and reference tomes, al- 
ways with the pupils’ capacity and needs in 
mind. 


The Usual Pile 


Over there on the reference truck waiting 
to be put away was the pile of visual aid 
materials, pictures, books, periodicals the 
social studies candidate had for his 
teaching test. Seems we have many such 

Then we remembered the five 
brought in Friday at the special request of 
the teacher: 


A 2-M English class. We 
books for them as requested, on life in a 
town, sports, Navy, cowboys, and animals 

Three English-6 classes doing a research prob- 
lem on English literary reference books. The 
crowded eighth period made it necessary to take 
that class and the books to 402, despite the 
ability of having them experience research in the 
library. 

One speech class—for a library 
to find material for round table and panel discus 
sions. This necessitated selection beforehand of 
100 books, pams, periodicals for demonstration 
purposes on 9 topics. 


used 


¢ lasses 


100 or more 
I! 


smau 


selected 


aesir 


lesson on how 


The day had started briskly with the usual 
crowd in before school. It was during the 
first period, as the overnight materials were 
being checked off preparatory to the summon- 
ing of delinquents during official period, 
that we realized one student had been absent 
three days with four badly needed overnight 
items. A call to her house was not answered, 
so the truant officer took over. 

Meanwhile the July Af/antic with its ar- 
ticle on ‘How Do You Test a Student ?’’ was 
returned, and sent out again to another fac- 
ulty member. The August Harper's with the 
article on ‘How to Lie with Statistics’’ was 
likewise routed to the next history teacher 

With the mail came the package of five 
National Geographics a replacement of the 
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April issue lost from an India reserve shelf, 
and four duplicates of the May issue with 
the valuable article on Japan. 

We remembered three teachers who 
stopped in for: 

“That large picture showing child labor in a 
factory at the time of the Industrial Revolution.” 

“That issue of Life showing how the pyramids 
were built.” (Turned out to be 1945.) 
“Pictures of the Shakespeare stage and plays.” 


Students came in to take back to class pic- 
tures of Caesar, prehistoric animals, and a 
Cape Cod house and its counterpart in Eng- 
lish architecture. 

About that time the dean sent up for two 
or three boys. The better students may come 
to the library only before or after school as a 
rule, or during lunch periods. Hence at times 
we feel like the guards in a correctional in- 
stitution! The comparative freedom of a li- 
brary is sometimes too much, and the need 
for training in good conduct and citizenship 
for the moment replaces the librarian’s desire 
to instill a love and knowledge of books. 

An hour later a shelf of books fell in the 
fiction stacks, because a screw-pin had been 
removed, and we wished Mr. Kanwit had sent 
for these delinquents five minutes sooner! 
Strange, no one came into the library Friday 
saying, ‘It’s so quiet and peaceful here.”” Our 
paraphrased answer is “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of any peace and quiet here.” 

Meanwhile there are 100 personalities on 
the library squad to deal with. “Rosalind’s 
engaged,”” or ‘John’s magazine section is in 
terrible condition,” or ‘May I call my 
mother? I have to tell her I got into Arista.” 

Our former math chairman, God bless him, 
came in to say ‘‘Hello.’” And the day’s circu- 
lation was 275. Never a dull moment! 

Friday was one of those days when you 
hardly set foot in the library office—the ad- 
ministration center for personnel and our 
raison d’étre (books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and visual aids). Some other day they must 
be selected from thousands, then ordered, re- 
ceived, paid for, cataloged, prepared, shelved, 
circulated, inventoried, rebound, and eventu- 
ally discarded ! 

Friday, fortunately we had none of the 
library lessons scheduled to cach English class 
in the school, because that takes one librarian 
out of the library and into the classroom all 
day. 

Friday was a busy day, and that’s the way 
we like it. Lots more happened, of course, 


Just as it does every day. It really keeps the 
three of us on a merry-go-round! This one 


day in our library was typical of the tension 
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and pressure present each day in meeting en- 
tirely different demands and duties and dead- 
lines. A librarian’s work is never done. 

Friday was also the day I sat with my ofh- 
cial class during assembly, and supervised 
their study. 

Friday I found the subject selection cards 
in my mail box. 

Friday I picked up my summary sheet in 
the office, and was told, “This is hard on 
the eyes.” Eyes! Have I ever spared them, 
but which library duty shall I set aside for 
this? 

Books used to be chained in libraries, but 
of course I'd never go so far as to suggest 
that for librarians. 

New York City has trouble enough getting 
specialists of all types. No one wants a 
CRMD (children with retarded mental de- 
velopment) position. Lately it has raised 
salaries for psychologists. It is now short 
180 librarians. Librarians, who must be psy- 
chologists and in a split second size up bor- 
rower and book. Librarians, who must have 
general cultural background in all depart- 
ments. Librarians, who must be skilled in 
their own field of library procedures and 
philosophy. 


Let's Stay in the Library! 


Why should there be any question of al- 
lowing librarians to stay in the library, when 
the library is the vital center of the curricu- 
lum and as such stacks up an appalling quan- 
tity and variety of duties? The state law says 
one full-time librarian for the first 700 stu- 
dents and one for each 1,000 thereafter. Yet 
some librarians are taken away for an hour 
or two each day. Such a procedure is not only 
impractical and expensive but demoralizing 
Students and teachers and curriculum must 
suffer as all phases of library service are 
curtailed, 

The position of librarian is analogous to 
that of administrator or guidance counselor. 
It is not necessary to stand in front of a class 
to be a teacher. Other administrative posi- 
tions are acknowledged to be inherently valu- 
able. A librarian is at the beck and call of 
everyone in the school, and constantly under 
pressure to pull the rabbit out of her hat «/ 


Once. 


The tools of education are books, and the 
most valuable book is the one selected to fit 
the need of a particular child at a particular 
time. The librarian’s place is in the library 
giving such service, and not recording attend- 
ance in a roll book. 
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Let’s Read This Summer 








People Even Read on Vacation! 
6¢JQ.AGER response to Vacation Book privi- 


lege.” “Vacation books going strong.” 
“Children stagger out the door with their ten 
books, the biggest they can find.’” These remarks 
and dozens of similar comments were typical in 
reports from the branches of the Brooklyn Public 
Library during the summer of 1950 

Vacation book privileges, whereby any borrower 
of the library—adult or juvenile—may take out ten 
books at one time and keep them through the sum- 
mer, is not a new service to Brooklyn. Some such 
arrangement has been in effect every summer for a 
number of years. In 1950, however, it was decided 
to publicize the services more widely by means of 
posters, a press release, and mention on the air. 
The results were gratifying — over 46,000 books 
circulated for the express purpose of vacation read- 
ing. 

The rules governing these special loans are few 
and simple. Any cardholder, on or after May 15, 
may borrow as many as ten books from any one 
unit of the library. The books are stamped “Date 
Due September 15.” A typed slip listing the num- 
ber of books borrowed and the borrower's name is 
clipped to the borrower's card and the card filed 
at the library. Vacation addresses are not required 
and children do not have to have their parents’ 
permission to use the privilege. On the first of 
September a reminder notice is sent to all borrow- 
ers still holding vacation books. Shortly after the 
first of October we were able to compile the follow- 
ing statistics: 4,028 vacationing adults took 17,430 
books with them and 3,836 boys and girls used the 
vacation book privilege to the extent of 29,425 
books. 

Statistics are necessary for the record but the 
reactions of the Brooklyn borrowers told the story 
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in human terms far better than any figures could 
One woman remarked, with some acerbity 
gathered up an armful of books, “I don't play 
bridge. I don’t play canasta. And I don't swin 
For once I'm going to have enough books to read 
And another borrower who used all tl! 
cards in her family to take away a truly forn 
load commented, “I'm going to have time to cate} 
up on my reading. There's no television in th 
country.” 

Nonfiction vied with novels in popularity. Many 
vacation-bound citizens armed themselves with 
books about birds, flowers, insects, trees 
to do it’ material—the latter perhaps as a 
against rainy days. In the juvenile field H 
Tom Sawyer, Robinson Crusoe, and uf 
classics held their own with contemporary 

All in all, the Brooklyn Public Library 
fied that despite the charms of seashor 
tains, resort life or camping in the wilds 
still like to read. 

ALICE 
A 5 sistant 
Brooklyn, 
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library 
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Vacation Reading Club 1950 
SUMMER reading club for children is 


integral part of our work. This is 

public library with a yearly juvenile cir 
around 18,000. During the summer we 
only part time. These facts are 
preciation of the numbers in the group 

Both new and old books, labeled V.R.C., are 
shelved in a conspicuous place. They are not 
graded, but the range is wide, easy readin 
age. Third graders through ninth are eligibl 
allow as much freedom as possible and let th 
choice of book rest with the member 

Each child has a Gaylord record book 
colored notebook in which are recorded at 
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title, time read, and a few sentences about each 
book. For some children this can be a stumbling 
block. Often they can tell the story but to fit it 


into a few sentences becomes difficult. We help 
by pointing out the important ideas and 
while they put them on paper. The effort the child 
put into the project is taken into consideration so 
our standards for the reports vary 

After the report is accepted the child's name is 
put on a poster list on the bulletin board, and a 
blue star pasted by the name. After ten blue stars 
a gold star is placed on the line. Ten books was 
the goal. Each child completing this number was 
invited to a party in September; 114 children 
were invited, and 236 members had read two or 
more books. That means less than half 
the reading goal, but because parents and teachers 
reported that the club was just the thing to take 
some children from the nonreader or indifferent 
stage into the reader class, the completed achieve 
ment number matters little 


watcn 


achieved 


Was it work? Yes. Was it satisfying? Yes 
But the enthusiasm of the whole staff is necessary 
to make it a success. 

RutTH DauTericu, Librarian 


Friends Free 
Philadelphia 


Librar ) 


Pennsylvania 
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Cherokee Indian Drama 
HE librarians in twelve western North Caro- 
lina counties joined together to cooperate in 
promoting local interest in the Cherokee Indian 
Drama last summer. 

The method of approach was different in each 
library unit with certain basic regulations agreed 
on by the librarians. Different types of libraries 
were involved—city, county, regional, small town 
libraries, and bookmobiles. Probably the most 
unique member of the group was the library at 
the Cherokee Indian Reservation with Indian chil- 
dren as members. 

The points on which we agreed included: 

(1) to prepare for distribution a list of readable 
adult material on the Cherokees from the holdings 
of the libraries in the area. 

(2) to be as authentic as possible (it would have 
been easier if we hadn't). 

(3) to use the stories, legends, history of the 
Cherokees with particular emphasis on some out 
standing Cherokees. 

(4) to sponsor in each county an essay contest 
on the Cherokee with tickets to the drama as prizes 
for the best five essays. 

(5) in cases where reading clubs were planned 
all should require ten books—one of which must 
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be on Indians. Name tags, bookmarks, reading 
certificates, and the reading list were worked out 
and printed jointly. 

Beyond this point each library was on its own 
as to what activities were used. Story hours, radio 
programs, book talks, and exhibits were popular in 
most of the libraries. 

Cherokee Indian reading clubs were sponsored 
in a regional, a county, and a town library, and at 
the Indian Reservation. The Indian children visited 
several of the clubs and in each place they pre- 
sented a program of stories, legends, crafts, and 
Indian dances. Crafts materials from the Reserva- 
tion for displays were available for use in any of 
our libraries. In Waynesville Chief Carl Standing 
Deer put on an archery exhibition and presented 
the reading certificates. There, too, an Indian Oper- 
etta was put on by Negro children as a climax for 
their summer's activities. 

It is difficult to measure the results over such a 
wide area, but we do know the Cherokee Drama 
was quite a success. All the forces pulling together 
helped to create interest because 107,140 people 
attended the fifty-four performances. In each library 
the demands for materials far exceeded our dreams. 
The interest of the librarians also made govern- 
ment officials and others aware of the needs for 
good materials on the Cherokee Indians. Our deci- 
sion to be authentic caused many heartaches, but 
we hope it has helped to preserve some of our 
Cherokee traditions 

At the Reservation there has been an increased 
interest in the Cherokees. A course in Cherokee 
history is about to develop into a full year course; 
a number of the older Indians are asking that their 
legends and accounts of old games be written down; 
and a special award is being offered for the student 
who has the best command of the Cherokee lan- 
guage; also a Cherokee legend contest is planned 

MARGARET JOHNSTON, Librarian 
wood County Public Library 


} , l = ? 
Waynesville, North Carolina 


Travel by Book 
UR York State Travelers’ Club proved one of 


the most successful vacation reading clubs 
Jervis has ever sponsored. Using New York state 
as the theme, we selected a good-sized collection 
of books on that subject. one displays, centered 
about a huge picture map of the state, carried out 
the theme. U pon registering with the “travel bu- 

reau,” each “traveler” received an 11” x 814 
mimeographed map of the state (yellow for girls, 
green for boys). On a chart divided into columns 
so each division represented a certain number of 
“miles,” we entered the name of each participant 
As each chile 1 completed a book he wrote its author 
and title on the back of his map. On the map 
itself he stuck a star to indicate the place he had 
chosen to “visit’’ through his reading. As he trav- 
eled, his marker was moved on the travel chart to 

indicate the number of “miles” he had covered 
The club was entertained with a movie dealing 
with highlights of New York state at the end of 
the vacation period. At that time a display in the 
children’s room featured the well-starred maps of 
those who had read most. Most of the ‘travelers’ 
proved eager to take their maps to their teachers 
to show how much book travel had been done dur- 

ing the summet 
HELEN SALZMANN, Librarian 
Jervis Library 
Rome, New York 
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Cooperation Wins 


HE good neighbor spirit was shared by civic 

and business organizations, public schools, 
and the library when a parade formed for the dedi- 
cation of Whetstone Park, a new recreational 
center. With this community project our branch 
cooperated by decorating the station wagon to ad- 
vertise the services of the library available to the 
community. 

With scotch tape, wrapping paper, tempera 
paint, dust jackets, and an enthusiastic staff, we 
had a most attractive float, which won second prize 
in the parade. The back of the station wagon rep- 
resented a lake cruiser with the theme, VACATION 
WITH BOOKS. Jackets of travel books surrounded 
the spare tire, which was encased in white muslin 
to represent a life preserver. A map of the tropical 
isles of romance centered the life preserver. On the 
back windows were painted exotic vacation scenes. 
The sides of the station wagon were spanned with 
brown paper upon which were painted books 
Cover pages of magazines were displayed on the 
fenders. Large letters cut out of yellow linoleum 
labeled the car as the CLINTONVILLE BRANCH LI- 
BRARY. The roof was topped by nine book dum- 
mies, the spines of which named the services of a 
community library 

Interest in summer reading on the juvenile level 
was stimulated by an assistant attired as Bobo, the 
clown, gaudy in orange and black, riding a bicycle 
adorned with balloons and wearing a sign reading, 
JOIN THE SUMMER READING CLUB, the theme of 
which was a Circus. 

This project is a good example of group partici- 
pation which included all members of the library 
staff. It is also a good example of interpreting the 
library to the community and participating in com- 
munity activities. We agree with Violet Myer, who 
states in her article, ‘Training the Staff in Com- 
munity Participation” (Wilson Library Bulletin, 











April 1950), that effective community work in 
volves total staff participation. 
EuNICE Houck 
Clintonville Branch Lib 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Libra 





A Choice of Reading Clubs 


N the Mojave Desert, 130 miles north of San 

Bernardino, is the unique town of Trona, where 
the American Potash and Chemical Corporation 
has developed recreational opportunities which are 
unusual for a desert community. To help keep the 
citizens happy in summer heat of 120 degrees, there 
is a large swimming pool, bowling alley, dance hall 
and outdoor theater. Most of the town’s hon 
enterprises are company-run and the profit 
shared with the inhabitants 





San Bernardino County Library has a branch in 
Trona serving both adult and juvenile borrowers 
and every summer there is a reading club for the 
children. One year the Bartholomew Cubbins Read 
ing Club had members who piled hats on Barth 
omew’'s head—one for each book read and reported 
on. The tenth book completed the requirements 
and a large red hat crowned all the rest. TI 
were displayed on posters where the children 
watch their progress 

Circus troupes hardly ever find their w 
Trona. Perhaps this very absence of sawd 


tents made the Circus Clown Reading Club 
summer more popular than any previous cl i 
been. Members received a mimeographed wr 
after reading and reporting on one book. 17 
child's name was printed on the clown’s sf 


4, f +} 


the clown placed on a bulletin board. Ea 
ten large polka dots on the clown’s suit w 
crayoned for one book read. Children who wi 
to read more books for credit filled in the smal 
dots on the suit. That completed, the requires 
became stiffer, five books each being requir 
color the hat, two cuffs and collar 

Thirty-five branches and stations choose 
from several different plans submitted by the 
dren's department at headquarters. Because 
agencies are manned by one librarian and spa 
at a minimum, clubs have to be kept simple. Sor 
of the other clubs include: 

Summer Reading Train an engine for ea 
member is placed on the chart and gondola, flat 
car, etc. added until the tenth and final book entitle 
borrower to add the caboose. Ambitious reader 
can add to their credit by placing coal (signal dots) 
on the coal car—one chunk for every five books 

Fisherman's Paradise boy and girl fishermer 
are posted on the chart and add a colorful fist 
their lines for each book read 

Midget Racer Club midget racers, name 
each member, progress across a chart one inch at 4 
time toward the goal of 10 books 

Star Club—gold stars are added after each chil 
name posted on the chart 

All of the above mentioned material is prepar 


lorir 


at headquarters and distributed to branches during 
May, so clubs will be ready to function soon after 
school is out in June. Some librarians ask for cer 
tificates which are presented to each child who com- 
pletes the requirements, These are sent out wi 
gold seal and ribbon, to be filled in by each librar 
ian. Other branches cut up the charts and give eact 
child the section he has completed during the sum 
mer. Charts are made according to space availab 
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and all but circus clowns require a chart. The 
clowns can be thumbtacked to a large bulletin 
board, or may be placed in small corners where 
branches are cramped for display space. With the 
exception of stars, certificates, and charts, all other 
material is mimeographed at headquarters and sent 
out in sheets. Children in each branch help the 
librarian cut out and do much of the hand work 
involved. This divides the work and gives the 
children an opportunity to participate in managing 
the club. 





In far flung areas of the desert, the reading club 
is sometimes the only summer recreation which 
children have. In a few sections the competition 
of resort activities may draw more children than 
the reading club. However the majority of branch 
librarians in San Bernardino County's 20,157 square 
miles of area feel the summer reading club is 
definitely worth attention. 

Mary Jo Meape, Children’s Librarian 
San Bernardino County Free Library 
San Bernardino, California 


Robin Hood Was There Again 


LIMAX of our 1950 vacation reading program 

was a puppet show and award presentation 
program at San Diego's Children’s Convalescent 
Hospital. Seven patients became honor members of 
this branch of the library's Robin Hood reading 
clubs. Throughout the city 653 boys and girls be- 
came honor members by reading eight books apiece 
—a total of 5,224 books. 

The Robin Hood legend was the theme for the 
reading program, and youngsters were encouraged 
by arrows that moved nearer the target with each 
book read. A wide variety of display interpreta- 
tions was used in the various branch libraries. The 
Linda Vista branch featured an actual bow and 
arrow, and La Jolla library boasted a 4’ model of 
Robin Hood. 

In order to qualify as an honor member one had 
to read and review eight books—orally to the li- 
brarian if the reviewer were too small to write 
Bookmark awards, featuring a jaunty Robin Hood. 
were presented through the schools to the honor 
members at the end of the summer 

MirRIAM YLVISAKER, Publicity 
San Diego, California, Public Library 
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A puppet show celebrated awards to seven honor members of tbe 


Robin Hood Reading Club 
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Read ‘Em, Cowboy! 


UR tenth annual summer reading project had 


as its theme last summer, ‘Reading Round- 
up.” It started June first and continued for six 
weeks. This was one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful projects the library has sponsored. There 
were 143 members. 

Each of the buckaroos (boys and girls of grades 
one through four) and the rough riders (boys and 
girls of grades five through eight) received on 
registration a picture cut-out of a cowboy or a 
cowgirl. These pictures, with the children’s names 
on them, were placed on bulletin boards. The 
buckaroos’ bulletin board was in the children’s 
room and the rough riders took over the young 
people's room. 

The buckaroos received a colored dot to place 
on the cowboy or cowgirl for each book read. For 
six books, a lariat was placed in the hand of the 
figure, and for each six books thereafter, a portion 
of the figure was colored. 

The rough riders received a branding symbol 
for every book read. Branding symbols were fas- 
tened to the figure’s hand with scotch tape. A 
portion of the cowboy or cowgirl was colored for 
every six books read. 

Members had to read and report on six books 
to receive a reading diploma and be entitled to 
come to the rodeo at the close of the reading club. 

Eighty children were present at the party to see 
a color movie of a real rodeo. Refreshments were 
served, after which the reading diplomas were 
awarded to the boys and girls who had completed 
the requirements. The buckaroos and rough riders 
were given their cowboys or cowgirls to take home 
along with their diplomas. 

The teachers of grades five through eight gave 
credit this year in English in the first six weeks to 
those children who had read at least six books 
during the summer reading round-up. Many of the 
boys and girls read a much larger number of books. 

ULLAINEE GHERE, Librarian 
Arcola, Illinois, Public Library 


Three Years 


= the opening of the children’s room in 
1948, we have had three summer reading clubs. 

In 1948, in the Pirate's Reading Club each of 
the 218 members had a small chest, of lightweight 
cardboard, with his name on it. For each book read 
he dropped in a “gold” coin, cut from yellow card- 
board. Oral reports were required and cards kept 
for each member to list books read. Diplomas and 
prizes were awarded at a party at the end of the 
summer. 

In the 1949 Robin Hood Club rules were similar 
to those of the preceding year, with members put- 
ting cardboard arrows into small quivers, also made 
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from cardboard. A drawing contest was held just 
before the end of school and children submitted 
drawings on the Robin Hood theme for use in 
decorating the children’s room. Two parties were 
held at the library, one featuring a magician, and 
the other, dramatic readings by a local high school 
student. 

The staff saw that the method of adding some 
object for each book read could be simplified, so 
in 1950 we set up, on a table, a baseball diamond 
complete with fence, scoreboard, and pipe-cleaner 
players. Each member of the club was given a small 
cardboard pennant which was struck upright (using 
a pin) on first base and moved around the diamond 
according to the number of books read. Names 
were added to the scoreboard as runs were made 
and the team score was tallied each week, with 
much rivalry between the two teams. Booklets in 
the shape of baseballs were given each member, to 
list names of books read. Two parties were held 
one at the beginning of the vacation period, the 
other to close the reading club. 

JANE McGrecor, Children’s 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, Public Library 


Librarian 


Joining the Circus 


TRUNG across a front window were colorful 
letters which read, JOIN OUR READING CIRCUS 
Large circus animals were placed in the windows 


and circus posters and balloons gave a circus atmos 
phere to the library. 

A circus background of tents, sky, an 
outline of each picture to be used was ie ed ona 
screen. The outlines, prior to being placed on the 
screen, were divided into one-inch 
numbered. The backs of the corresponding pic 
tures were marked off, numbered to h, an 
then cut into pieces. These pieces were placec 
a box decorated with pictures of circus anima 
a trapeze walker. Every member of the rez 


grass, 





I 
Squares an 


mat 





ading 
club had the privilege of placing his hand in the 


box through a small hole and yes ou 
piece of the puzzle for each book reac He 
found the corresponding number for his piece 
the bulletin board and placed it where it belong 
As the summer progressed more outlined pict 
had to be added to the screen, so our 
“picture” was radically changed by closing time 
Reading club members were required to read on 
their own level and to include two nonfiction titles 
in each ten books read. Certificates were awarde 
at a special motion picture at a local theater to 32 
children who met these requirements 
LucILLE ARCENEAUX, Librarian 
Lafayette, Louisiana, Public Libra 
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“Give Me My Books and Saddle” 


T was roundup time. Children in the third grade 

through junior high school participated. In 
order to join the reading roundup, a child read and 
reported on five books suitable for his grade level. 
At that time he was entitled to a colored card por- 
traying a cowboy or cowgirl riding a bucking 
bronco (sold by the Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan), with his name printed on the 
card. Then the cowboy or cowgirl figure was cut 
out when 10 books had been read. For those read- 
ing and reporting on 15 books, the figure was placed 
in the first corral at the headquarters library or at 
the branch. For those reading 25, 35, and 45 books, 
corresponding corrals were set up in the front win- 
dow at the headquarters library (see illustration), 
or at the branch as a special display. In the head- 
quarters display the backdrop was painted green 
and the cowboy and cowgirl rested against it. Green 
crepe paper was under the corrals, also cutouts, 
painted red and yellow. The small black objects 
near the end of the corrals at the top are saddles, 
cut from paper. At the right is a cutout cactus 
plant. 

If a child had read as many as 55 books, 
pasted red ribbons on his cowboy figure and blue 
ribbons on the figures of those who had read 65 

EuGENIA M. Becker, Chief, Children’s Service 

St. Louis, Missouri, County Library 


Indian Feathers 


HE Summer Reading Clubs in Lima and Allen 

County are traditionally the most popular ac- 
tivity of the year. The staff welcomes the acquaint- 
ance of children reading for fun and the children 
respond enthusiastically to the opportunity to join 
a group activity. 

In 1950 our Indian Reading Club was most suc- 
cessful. We used real feathers dyed in assorted 
colors because we could neither afford nor prepare 
paper ones. They brought us automatic and almost 
overwhelming publicity. The members were al- 
lowed to wear their headbands as soon as one 
feather had been earned. The headbands were of 
construction paper cut from large sheets by the 
dealer and punched with ten pairs of holes in each 
by a local printing firm. The only preparation 
required by the staff was the distribution of these 
supplies in sufficient quantity to the nine branch 
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libraries and the bookmobile. Each headband was 
stapled to fit the reader's head and most of these 
fastenings were reinforced later by adding tails. 

Certificates are not awarded in our libraries be- 
cause the pressure of heavy traffic has eliminated 
the possibility of book reports of a formal type. 
The Indian headbands furnished a satisfactory re- 
ward and very few Indians were content to fill only 
the ten spaces in a headband. For example, at Main 
Library where ninety-two third-grade children were 
enrolled, two-thirds of them read more than ten 
books and wherever statistics were studied it was 
shown that more than half of the membership 
earned tails of various lengths. Our acquaintance 
with children and their parents and teachers leads 
us to believe that skillful readers seldom wish to 
cheat on reading records and a larger number of 
faltering readers are encouraged to try, and do 
discover, the pleasures of reading if the require- 
ments are within their reach. 

We found the Indian Reading Club to be more 
popular with children of the first six grades. Teen- 
agers who read often allowed some younger hero- 
worshiper to wear the headband, to the added de- 
light of both. With an enrollment of 3,319 Indians 
and a circulation of more than 60,000 for the three 
summer months this reading club became more ex- 
pensive than any other to date, but the cost of each 
headband or tail, complete with feathers, was ap- 
proximately five cents. 

Myra Lorimer, Head 

Children's Department 

Lima, Ohio, Public Library 





Summer reading at the Keewaydin School 
station of the Minneapolis Public Library 
in 1950 centered around a cowboy theme. 


Young readers moved from one corral to 
another as they progressed through the 
required six books, Posters in brown 
and yellow, printed by off set, were used 
throughout the system. 














HE idea of three dimensional horses for “Rope 

‘Em In” came from the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, we introduced variations. Body and legs of 
each horse were constructed from five book jackets. 
Holes were cut in the body and the legs pushed 
into them. A double piece of construction paper 
painted on one side and pushed into the body of 
the horse made neck and head. To the legs were 
added black cuffs for hoofs. In order to hold his 
shape each horse was stuffed with paper towels. 
Reins and lettering were made from heavy white 
twine. The cowboy’s trousers and Cowboy Small’s 
hat were cut from book jackets, and the shirts and 
head were painted, cut out, and pinned to the 
poster. All book jackets came from cowboy and 
ranch life books 


Cowboys and Circuses 


For “Circus,” another summer reading project 


poster, the background was gray poster paper wit! 
figures of gay poster paint. The entrance was con 
structed of the same poster paper. On the ticket 
booth was lettered “Get Your Tickets Join Now 
-at the Children’s Room Desk.” The sign at tl 

left end of the poster was divided into three s¢ 

tions. A snake charmer with the words ‘Daring 
Features and Thrills Galore’ appeared first. A 


black panther was painted above the caption, “Wild 


Animals,” and a space ship was pictured with the 
words, “Wonders of the World.” Books on tl 
circus were displayed 
HELEN L. Morey, Head 
Children’s Department 
Public Library of New Rochelle, N Yort 





No Frigate Like a Book 


UR 1950 summer reading program was called 
a Cruise around the World. 

A large map of the world was laid on a table in 
the children’s room. Each child was given a little 
painted paper sloop and a log book. The sloop 
was placed on the starting point on the map. Ten 
books read sailed the sloop over the first lap of the 
trip. The sloop was pasted in the log book along 
with the titles of the books read. The second lap 
of the journey was made in a schooner, the third 
in a brig, and the homeward jaunt ip a Clipper ship. 

All successful “skippers” of a sloap, schooner, 
brig, or clipper were given certificates at the end of 
the summer authorizing them “'to sail the seven seas 
to fun and adyenture. 

RuTH Denean Snyper, Libtarian 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Free Public Library 


Honorable Order of Bookworms 
EVERAL weeks before the close of school, ad- 


vance notices are sent to the superintendents 
of the public and parochial schools. In turn, their 
principals are notified by bulletin that a summer 
reading project is to be sponsored by the library 
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and its branches. Along with the letters go enough 
large, colorful posters for each school, and a copy 
of the rules. Within the schools, teachers urge 


] 


pupils to join our club. In many cases, they advis 
on report cards that parents enroll their children 
At this same time newspaper and radio publicity 
is released. Decorations appear in the libraries, and 
librarians remind borrowers to join the club 

During the past summer, prospective members 
were enrolled by librarians’ typing on a 3” x5” 
card the following information: name, address 
school, and grade completed. This information was 
transferred at the close of each day to the yearbooks 
Cards and yearbooks were arranged alphabetically 
As each child read and returned books the librarian 
recorded the number on the card. Usually no nota 
tion was made after the tenth book was completed 
This was done to avoid the “‘contest’’ attitude 

If time permitted during this operation, or as 
books were being charged out or in, the librarian 
asked the reader questions about the book or books 
read. Though the comments were brief, this gavé 
us an index to the reader's ability, his likes and dis 
likes, and indicated whether we had given propet 
help in selection 

Certificates had been mimeographed in advance 
At the halfway mark of the program, our enroll- 
ment files were consulted and names were typed on 
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the certificates. Staff members in the main chil- 
dren's room completed certificates for branch read- 
ers from the 3” x 5” records sent in by the branch 
librarians. About three weeks before the program 
ended we began inviting those who had read their 
ten books to come to the main library, and/or their 
respective branch library, at a designated time for 
a story hour and initiation ceremony. Those who 
read in the main children’s room were scheduled 
to come at six different hours in groups of approxi- 
mately two hundred each. Staff members from the 
main library went to all five branches, and two 
community centers. After stories had been told, the 
readers were asked to raise their right hands, pledge 
their loyalty to the Ancient and Honorable Order 
of Bookworms, and promise to continue reading. 
Then they were given membership cards, which 
entitled them to all the benefits and pleasures of 
the organization. 

Many times parents have come to us and, un- 
solicited, told us how much their children’s reading 
has improved as a result of our club. This has been 
the case with poor and good readers alike. 

HARRIET HELMS, Head 
Children's Department 
Lincoln, Nebraska, City Libraries 


Going Nautical 


HE children’s department of the Seattle Pub- 

lic Library last year sponsored the Sea Farers 
reading club. Beginning June 12, children gradu- 
ating to gr rades four through nine were eligible to 
join the club at the main library or at any of the 
branches, stations, or mobile units. 

Club members earned reading certificates by 
keeping a record in their Sailing Chart of the au- 
thor and title of eight different books read during 
the summer. Sailing charts were secured after the 
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child had read his first book. A chart must be 
filled out and approved by September 16 in order 
that the participant receive his reading certificate at 
school in the fall. 
JOHN S. RicHarps, Librarian 
Seattle, Washington, Public Library 


Small but Active 


| Fee summer we used the cowboys and cow- 
girls sold by the Sturgis Company. We ar- 
ranged three corrals along three shelves. When five 
books had been read, we gave a cowgirl or cowboy 
to the child, to be placed in the first corral. For 
ten books we moved the figure to the second corral 
and added a star to the card. When twenty books 
had been read we moved the figure to the last 
corral where the child received another star, and 
then one for each ten books read. Our poster had 
a background of chartreuse construction paper. We 
used real rope and fastened the end to the cowboy. 
The theme was Summer Reading Round-up. We 
try to keep our boys and girls reading all summer 
rather than only for shorter periods. The week 
before school began, we had a party. At that time 
we gave certificates to all who had read ten books. 
If a child had read twenty or more books, we put 
a bit of blue and white ribbon beneath the gold 
seal in the lower left corner. 

We are so crowded here that we cannot carry out 
in more elaborate ways the different projects, but 
we know there are other small libraries which 
probably have just such difficulties. I receive so 
much help from the Wilson Library Bulletin. Just 
now we are attempting to work out one of the 
suggestions from a recent issue. It is hard to obtain 
materials out here on the desert, but we do quite 
well, nevertheless 

Rusy E. WyMan, Librarian 
Boulder City, Nevada, Public Library 
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Orange Book Festival 


OT unlike the fairy godmother who turned a 

pumpkin into a coach and rags into riches, 
we turned books into oranges during the summer 
months at our library. The younger set became 
very citrus conscious as the Orange Book Festival, 
which opened for registration on June 12, con- 
tinued until August 19. 

Al! boys and girls from the first through the 
eighth grades were eligible. Emphasis was placed 
on the fact that reading is fun. No set number of 
books and no written reports were required. Upon 
registration each boy or girl was assigned his own 
orange tree record booklet and was reminded that 
books had been turned into oranges for the festival. 
After an “orange” had been picked and digested, 
the “orange picker’ pasted a small orange (cut 
from construction paper with a paper punch) on 
his own tree and discussed his ‘‘orange crop’’ with 
the children’s librarian. 

Each type of book represented a variety of 
orange. Fairy tales were King oranges; Bible sto- 
ries, Temple oranges: and books of biography be- 
Other books and 


came Parson Brown oranges. 
oranges were graded down the line 

At the close of the festival there were many 
large “orange crops” to show for a summer of 


reading that had been fun. In the fall the children's 
librarian visited the various schools and awarded 
individual orange tree booklets to the boys and girls 
who had participated in the festival. 
Dorotuy G. Lang, Children’s Librarian 
Albertson Public Library 
Orlando, Florida 


“Keep Louisiana Green” 


CHILDREN’S summer reading program pro- 


ducing triple benefits is the result of coopera- 
tion between a group of Louisiana parish (county) 
libraries and statewide forestry agencies. Interest- 


ing youngsters in reading good books is of course 


the primary objective of the accom- 
plished, circulation records show, 


satisfactory manner 


program 
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in an entirely 
Second profitable result of the 
program is the area-wide consciousness of practi- 
cal, everyday library services which came from li- 
brary participation in an activity as economically 





important as preservation of southern woo 


llands 
Third benefit is the immediately useful and obvious 
one of informing youngsters—and adults, too, ip. 
directly—of the necessity for fire prevention and 
reforestation. 


The cooperation of both the Louisiana Forestry 


Commission and Forestry Association in the library 
reading plan—and the libraries’ cooperation in pro 
moting the forestry program—are keynotes of the 


entire summer reading plan. 
The forestry slogan, “Keep Louisiana Green 
was borrowed for the reading club names. The 
Forestry Association donates the ‘Forest R 


reading certificates awarded at the end of the su 
mer’s program, besides lending useful advice and 
assistance for the conduct of the program. Smoky 


Bear buttons—symbol for forest. fire 

letter from Smoky Bear, and Smoky Bear book 
marks are donated by the Forestry Commision. In 
ternational Paper Company, rat 
the statewide forestry educational 
stick candy in ‘Keep Louisiana Green” w1 


prev 





strong < 





for presentation to each club member. Local 1 
sentatives of the Forestry Commission, Paris 
estry organizations, and the local paper and lumber 


companies are joint sponsors with the libra 
promoting the clubs, and many other agen 
groups join in the program 

Program procedures vary in the eight pari 
braries conducting “Keep Louisiana Go 
ing clubs, but basic rules are the same. 17 


certificate, each child must read a requir 

of books on a variety of subjects, includit 

tain number on forestry. Only limite 

may be fiction. Attendance at library showings 


forestry movies may be substituted for 
reading. Of course, books appropriate for 
ous age groups are selected 

Most of the libraries require that the « 
keep author-title records of the books read, ar 
they write a sentence or two of description. Twent 
books is the minimum for a certificat 


libraries, although St. Tammany parish req 
Ouachita parish, 12; and Livingston, 10. For 
ing additional books over the number requir 
stars are placed on the certificates, usuz 1 st 
for each five books. Two books on forestry 


seeing two forestry films, {int 





are require 





the clubs, but in Sabine parish, five forestry books 


must be read. 


Various symbols are used to mark club part 
pants’ progress toward a certificate. In St. Tas 
parish, each branch library used a large post 
a pine tree. Children’s names were placed or 
outs of pine cones or colored birds, and the f 
five books read placed the child's name on 
lowest branch of the tree. Each additional 
books entitled him to climb higher until thirty 


books brought him to the top branch and eligit 
for a Forest Ranger certificate 

Tree posters were used in Winn parish als 
with paper dolls to represent club members. Sa 
and Beauregard parishes designated club m« 
in four different ranks, with accompanying badge 
five books for a patrolman or firefighter; ten 





smoke chaser; fifteen for a towerman; and twenty 
for a forest ranger. 

Fire tower posters were used in Natchitoc! 
parish, the children climbing the tower with 


green star for every ten books read. Ouachita pari 
also used the tower symbol. Each child receive 

paper forest ranger in his school color, advancin 
his ranger one step for each two 


Twelve books brought him to the base of 


books reac 


the 


j 
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tower, and additional books took him to the top 
of the tower at the rate of one step for five books. 

Other incentives in addition to the certificates 
are offered the children for their reading efforts, 
and many local groups contribute these extras. 

In Ouachita parish, the Children’s Bookshop in 
Monroe offered three books as prizes to children 
reading the most books in three groups: ages six 
through nine, ten through the ‘teens, and bookmo- 
bile patrons. The three readers were interviewed 
on a library radio program. When the reading 
program ended, the Brown Paper Mill gave a party 
for all certificate winners. The Monroe chapter of 
the AAUW donated the notebooks which were dis- 
tributed by the library to club members for their 
book records. 

In Natchitoches parish, International Paper Com- 
pany and the district office of the Louisiana Forestry 
Commission gave forestry booklets to the library 
for distribution, and forest rangers gave talks at 
the school assembly programs in the fall when cer- 
tificates were awarded. 


In Washington parish, Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration provided the films and slides on tree plant- 
ing, fire control, and wild life which could be sub- 
stituted for required forestry reading. Also in 
Washington parish, the parish Keep Green organi- 
zation provided pamphlets and posters and spon- 
sored an essay contest, awarding first, second, third 
and honorable mention prizes at a Forestry Field 
Day in November. 


Beauregard club members ended their reading 
program with a tour of Long Bell's plantation and 
reforestation project and of the Edgewood Land 
and Logging Company plantation. Edgewood's 
manager served refreshments and conducted the 
group over the plantation to show the various 
stages and projects of reforestation. The parish 
forester also gave demonstrations in putting out 
fires and pine-tree setting. Transportation for the 
trip was provided by the county agent. 

Special feature of the parties at St. Tammany 
branch libraries marking the close of the summer 
programs was a film showing by the parish forester. 
In Sabine parish, Hodges’ industries entertained the 
children at the close of the summer program, and 
one of the company employees talked on reforesta- 
tion and tree farming. 

In Winn parish, International Paper Company 
donated pine seedlings to all winners during the 
November planting season, along with detailed 
planting instructions. Another Winn parish activ 
ity which enlisted the aid of many groups and in 
dividuals was the radio program for the children 
who read the largest number of books from each 
branch. Transportation to the radio station in a 
nearby town was provided by the sheriff's depart 
ment and by interested individuals, and the Winn 
field Readers Review Club served refreshments. 

Not only club members, but citizens at large 
turned out for a fire control demonstration held by 
the Louisiana Forestry Commission near the end of 
the summer. 

Enthusiastic response has been accorded — the 
“Keep Green” reading clubs from children and 
adults alike, say the librarians who use the plan 
Interest in forestry—as well as interest in all the 
library's services—has resulted, and summer cif 
culation has received an effective “shot-in-the-arm 

NANTELLE GITTINGER 
Public Relations Assistant 
Louisiana State Library 
Baton Rouge 
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Sailing, Sailing 


LTHOUGH Swampscott is on the Atlantic 

coast, most of the boys and girls (and the 
children’s librarian) had never been sailing, so it 
was decided to do just that last summer. HAVE 
YOU EVER BEEN SAILING? posted two weeks prior 
to the sign-up period, resulted in many queries 
Also during this two-week period, brightly colored 
construction paper bookmarks with either a light- 
house or sailboat at the top asked, WILL You 
MAKE IT AROUND THE LIGHTHOUSE? JOIN THE 
SAILING CLUB AND FIND OUT, Of HAVE YOU 
JOINED THE SAILING CLUB? SIGN UP Now! When 
it came time for the sailing club, we had 143 
members. 

One of the large tables was covered with blue 
cellophane, through which could be seen various 
sized fish, sand dollars, and starfish. The cello- 
phane, not stretched tightly, looked like waves. 
The ocean was marked into a triangular course by 
a bristolboard lighthouse and six buoys (painted 
corks). The lighthouse, the turning point of the 
sail, was surrounded by rocks (real!). Near by 
was a toy sailboat. After each club member read 
one book, he received his boat (a triangular sail— 
green, blue, yellow, pink, or white — stuck by a 
toothpick into an elongated gumdrop). The mem- 
ber’s name was written on the bottom edge of the 
sail. After completing the course (eight books) a 
member had a star stuck on the top of his sail; for 
the second time around, the capital letter ““G" was 
printed below the star, to signify Gumdrop class 
For each succeeding trip, a star was added above 
the sailor's name 

To keep a record of how many books were read, 
each skipper received a reading ticket divided into 
thirty spaces. Each space punched represented one 
book read and one space on the triangular course 

At the end of the summer, each member who 
had read eight or more books received a diploma 
that read: “This certifies that Skipper : 
has successfully fulfilled the requirements of the 
SAILING CLUB of the Swampscott Public Library 
and sailed book knots.” This was signed by 
the “Chief Skipper,’ the children’s librarian, and 
dated. Those who received certificates were eligible 
to go on the annual trip, which this year was to 
the Peabody museum of Salem, a storehouse of ship 
models and treasures brought to Salem in_ the 
heyday of its clipper ship trade. 

Mrs. Ropert A. LINDEN, Children's Librartan 
Jean G. All: n R m 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 











HIS is MacArthur Day in New York—a bril- 

liant, sunny day, with a breeze just gusty 
enough to keep Spring from being too sure of her- 
self. A quick subway ride to Central Park, a 
mingling with the assorted throng, and we share 
the pervading mood of expectancy. On one side of 
us is a Latvian refugee, several elderly Negroes, 
and a number of office workers; on the other, a 
boisterous swarm of holiday-happy fifth- — 
cheering each other at frequent intervals, and of 
course every police car that passes 

We have half an hour or so to wait, and we are 
glad—it is so pleasant in the sun, and a noon jaunt 
to the park is in itself an appreciated treat. But it 
is particularly satisfying to have a few minutes to 
sense again the thrill of the general's magnificent 
speech before Congress. We had gone to a neigh- 
borhood restaurant with a television set, and even 
the poorly focused reception failed to cloud the 
impact of that hour. It was a bolt out of the blue. 
Coming after the series of investigations, inquiries, 
and evasions that have been flooding radio, tele- 
vision, and newspapers, it was astounding to be 
faced with such dignity. After all the scandal and 

pon and untruth that have seemed to prevail, it is 
200d to know our country has some stalwarts left, 
a knowledge, experience, and integrity. 

A librarian in a small country town says: “We 
heard MacArthur and I had the same feeling I had 
when in a musty old bookstore in a small city I 
listened to the Prince of Wales renounce his 
throne.” 

We are not overly enthusiastic about television, 
usually, but a scene like this makes up for much 
else. The unforgettably poignant moment for us 
was when the general, visibly moved, gripped the 
sides of the rostrum just before giving his closing 
farewell Les 

Several police cars round the curve, punctuating 
our reverie. Cheers go up, with much waving of 
motorcycle 


flags. There are some fifty or more 
police, providing a dramatic touch of color, with 
the red cycles and red headlights dazzling in the 


sunshine. Then come a number of cars, trucks, and 
jeeps equipped for radio and television broadcast- 
ing 

Suddenly the whoops and shouts merge into a 
great cheer of tribute and welcome as a red flag 
with a circle of five white stars leads an open car 
around the bend. There are one or two others in 
the auto—but we see only one. He looks a bit 
tired, perhaps, but he waves, smiling a bit tremu- 
lously, as if moved by the miles of faces, waiting 
to do him honor 

Mrs. MacArthur is in the next car, in a rich deep 
red hat, waving a handkerchief, young Arthur be- 


side her. And "there are other cars—but they look 
very strange to our blurred vision. For us the 


parade is but one man long—and it is over. We 
have a sense of being close history. 

We go back to a television set and view the 
massed hordes in lower Manhattan, awaiting their 
turn to see and cheer the general. Finally we 
glimpse his car joining the parade. Ticker tape and 
papér stream out of the upper windows, shouts 
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resound, people are everywhere. Exciting, yes, but 
somehow more of a parade than our relatively re 
Strained greeting. We are content 


Our extended lunch hour is over, and we go back 
to the office. There is work to do, and somehow 
in spite of the excitement, work seems more worth 


while, more necessary. We feel a renewe 


sion to do our best. 

On every hand people are saying, ‘'] 
stand the issues,” “I wish I knew 
panorama of history that has been dramati 
furled before our eyes makes us realize how 
there is to know, how little of it we grasp 





What an opportunity for our mye’ aries! W ine 
the ingredients of information right at hand. Let 


us bring them with the greatest peste Boe 
attention of all who will hearken. Some of 
have unalterably made up their minds—witl! 


without background information. These a 
ground for our seeds of knowledge But | 

be discouraged: there are those who truly seek 
know why things are as they are, 
should be in the days ahead. Let us give 
every bit of knowledge we can possibly pr 


ind how 


Books—not for books’ sake, but for the sak 
formation. 

We are reminded by the University of Washing 
ton “Library Bulletin” that books can be mislead 
ing: 


A FUNDAMENTAL ERROR 


A quotation in Tomorrow's China cred: Ma 
Tse-tung as claiming: 
Books have no le gS they can be pened ana 
shut at will. To read books is the ea 
the world. It is much easier than cooking a 
meal or slaughtering a pig. For when you 
to catch hold a pig, he will run; when M 
slaughter him, he will squeal, while the 
on the table neither runs nor squeals bu 
you handle it as you — T Sol wi 


owled ge and ii pract 
humble 


who have only book 

experience would ty 
To assert that reading books is the easi 
the world is to perpetrate a é 
Reading is one of the most difficult and comples 
habits a person can develop. Most children require 
ten to twelve years to learn hou 
perience so much difficulty that they 
ing and then turn to other pursuits such as "‘slaugh 
tering a pig.” 

Neither would we agree with Napoleon's book 
reading habits, as told by James Westfall Thomy 
son in the Antiquarian Bookman of July 16, 1949 

In the hour that had been a 


more 


fundamental 


after dinner, unless 


Stale affair, Napoleon used to glance over neu 
books, throwing those which did terest him 
upon the floor or into the fire. VW oe non the road 


pitch ephem 


t please him 


it was the Emperor's usual practice to 
eral literature, and books which did no 
out of the windows of his carriage 

No, our library purpose is definitely different 
But let it be no lack on our libraries’ part that will 
leave our citizens uninformed. 
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HAT kind of reading fare will you present to 
your patrons this summer? How will you 
keep your readers and users during July and Au- 
gust when normal reading interest slumps? What 
do you propose to do to keep your junior and senior 
readers coming to the library despite the blandish- 
ments of television and the normal vacation activi- 
ties? Every summer librarians in most communities 
expect a decrease in normal library use but this 
year, judging from available statistics, that decrease 
may reach alarming proportions. Competition for 
the individual's leisure time has become so great 
we we can no longer interest readers just by offer- 
g books for hammock reading or vacation loans 
We must plan programs in detail, just as an adver- 
tising agency plans for a commercial product, or a 
radio or television station does for a soap opera or 
a series of wrestling matches. 


Last year in this column we suggested a summer 
reading program built around the American cow- 
boy, for both young and old readers. According to 
many reports it worked with considerable success. 
This year we suggest you take another page from 
Americana and feature the legendary heroes of our 
country. No country in the world is as rich as ours 
in stories of daring and adventure; in stories of 
famous pirates, hunters, fishermen, and sailors; in 
simple tales told both to amuse and to point a 
gentle moral. 


All librarians are concerned with the lack of in- 
terest on the part of readers, generally, when it 
comes to such subjects as liberty and democracy, 
what they are and what they stand for in this coun- 
try. Can it be possible that it is we who are to 
blame? Perhaps people are not sufficiently ground- 
ed to want to read and formally discuss the making 
of the Constitution of the United States of America 
or Jefferson's Bill for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom. Can it be that we, as librarians, are trying to 
set too lofty a pace? Two or three generations ago 
there was no doubt in any American's mind about 
what his country represented or how its history had 
been made. It was something he grew up with. He 
didn’t read it all in books, either, because books 
and libraries were the privilege of the few, instead 
of the many. He got it through the stories his 
grandfather told, sitting in front of the fireplace 
after the farm chores were done; he heard it in the 
village store, where the cracker-barrel philosophers 
re-fought the Civil War and criticized the latest po 
litical speech; and he learned it in the village school 
through the resounding stanzas written by big and 
little poets, whose only desire was to sing the song 
of America. 


Children, except in some of the backwoods areas, 


no longer sit in front of fireplaces listening to the 


“old folks’’—they sit in front of the television set, 
instead, and if they see anything that bears any re- 


semblance to the American Heritage, they're lucky, 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibies, 
»oklists, annual reports, and other printed matter to the 


editor of ‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 


8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


indeed. And the “old folks’ are too busy to read or 
tell stories or someone has convinced them that this 
kind of behavior “went out with the covered wag- 
on.” They have reached a point where the national 
heroes, real or legendary, and what they stood for, 
are an assignment in a schoolbook. The slick guy, 
the wisecracker, and the crooner have taken their 
place. 

Why, then, this summer in libraries all over the 
country, can't we put into action a program that 
will interest both the child and his parents in 
America’s rich heritage of folklore? Acquaint them 
with the stories that grew out of historical facts and 
frontier adventure and that preserve the spirit of 
faith and wonder in a new and free land. It makes 
for both exciting reading and telling, for almost all 
of these stories had as their background the camp- 
fire, the roundup, the cracker barrel, and the tent 

You might start with two of the earlier American 
heroes—David Crockett and Daniel Boone, the 
great backwoodsmen. Mountains, woods, roaring 
rivers, and wild animals formed the background for 
their spectacular adventures, and the stories about 
them portray the broad humor of America as well 
as recreate the days when men were men in the best 
frontier sense. Follow them with Mike Fink, Indian 
scout and “king of the keelboatmen,”” and conclude 
this group with Johnny Appleseed, the beloved 
character who wandered through the wilderness, 
planting apple seeds, and making friends with 
Whites, Indians, and animals, alike. 

Some of the supermen of American folklore are 
fairly well known and of them all Paul Bunyan is 
the most famous. He was the product of the lumber 
camps, created by tired loggers, who sat around the 
camp fire and eased their loneliness with tales of 
physical prowess and shrewdness. He is known in 
New England and the Northwest and in Canada 
The lumbermen of West Virginia call him Tony 
Beaver and in the plains area he is called Febold 
Feboldson. He is also known as Finn MacCool and 
Kemp Morgan, but in all guises he is the epitome 
of bigness and super-natural accomplishment 
whether he is working in a logging camp, a wheat 
held, a construction camp, or an oil digging. 

There is John Henry, the best steel driver on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, who made a rainbow around 
his shoulder every time he swung his hammer. And 
Joe Magarac, the “‘greatest steel man there ever 
was,” who belongs to the mills and furnaces along 
the Monongahela Valley of Pennsylvania. And you 
must not forget Old Stormalong, the strong man 
and star performer of the sailing ship days 

Closely related to Paul Bunyan is Pecos Bill, the 
le ae ndary cowboy hero of the Southwest, the great- 
est cowboy of all time. He taught the bronco how 
to buck and once he slid down a streak of lightning 
without even knocking the ashes off his cigarette. 

He staked out New Mexico and used Arizona for a 
cow pasture and he rode a cyclone through three 
states. This is the American imagination at its 
riotous best and typical of the “tall tales” that are 
so much a part of the American spirit 
(Continued on page 710) 
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E hope this issue's summer reading sugges- 
tions will prove helpful. Please let us know 
about your vacation project. 
ee he OL 

An exhibition, “The New York Public Library 
as a Publisher and Printer,” recently featured ex- 
amples of the hundreds of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals the Library has published since 1897. 
In addition, there were representations of millions 
of catalog cards, bookplates, and office forms which 
have come off the Library's presses, printed in Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, and 
other languages. 

ee Le OL 

America’s best-selling booklets, publications of 
the Government Printing Office, were put on sale 
in the Brooklyn Public Library when it opened a 
borough-wide exhibit centering around them. These 
low-priced booklets are available for both borrow- 
ing and reference. Those preferring personal copies 
may purchase them from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. To assist these latter 
the Library has prepared a booklist for free dis- 
tribution, giving titles and prices, which may be 
had from the Brooklyn Public Library, Grand 
Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New York 


ve te Le 

The final report of the Committee on Standardi- 
zation of Bookmobile Specifications is now avail- 
able. Orders should be addressed to the Sturgis 
Printing Company, Box 552, Sturgis, Michigan, 
and must include payment in cash, check, or money 
order. In case administrative restrictions prevent 
sending payment without having first received an 
invoice, mention of this fact must be made on the 
order. Cost is $1 for a single copy; $5 for 6; 
$10 for 12. Like the preliminary report released 
last summer, this report is based on the experience 
and judgment not only of the committee but also of 
bookmobile librarians and manufacturers through- 
out the country. It includes both recommendations 
and actual specifications and differs from the earlier 
report chiefly in being more inclusive. The com- 
mittee has recommended that as need arises a new 
committee be appointed to keep the report up to 
date. 

ve th Le 

Fifty years of lending books from public library 
branches was celebrated in New York's City Hall 
March 12, the anniversary of the day Andrew Car 
negie gave $5,200,000 to sixty-five branch libraries 
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... at random 


The Packet, a service supplied free of hargze to 
elementary teachers and librarians, may be | fron 
Ann Bowman, c/o D. C. Heath and Company, 285 


Columbus Avenue. Boston 16. Massachusetts 


© ve Le 
The Jewish Chronicle Map of Israel, tl 


] 


tion, is available at 2/6d. net from 7 let 
Chronicle, 32 Furnival Street, London, E.( 
England. 
te ke OL 

How to Get It from the Government, a 
handbook containing specific information 
services, including all subjects from Fed 
to what your Congressman can do for you, costs § 


from E. P. Dutton and 
Avenue, New York 10 
© © & 

For information about the Kuder Book List 
the Kuder Preference Record, write the Inf 
tion Department, Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Samp 
copies of the Book List are available on request t 
qualified librarians and 


Company, 300 | 


educators 
—— = 
Association of 


The Casualty and Surety ¢ 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 38, will supply 
on request single copies of “Will You Be Victir 
X?"" a safety appeal to “traffic gamblers,’ and "A 


Daily Reminder,” a safe driving pledge 
tion card, and calendar 

Nee lL 

Available free from the Institute of Life 

ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, ar 
folders: ‘Six Things That Must Be Done if 

Want to Check Inflation, Inflation, What Car 

Aiding Resear int 


\ 
MW 


You Do About It?” and 

Field of Heart Disease’; from American Life ¢ 
vention and the Life Insurance Associati 
America, at the same address: “Fighting Inflat 
a Statement by the Insurance Companies of A 
ica. 


ee ee 
Copies of the poster, “Sleepy Hollow Land 
be obtained without charge by 
librarians, and societies from the New York ¢ 
tral System, Room 1334, 466 Lexington Av 
New York 17 


teachers, scl 


ta Le COL 


Copies of the booklist, “Books about B 
compiled by Janet E. Sherrard and publishe 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary 


sell for 5 cents each, postpaid 


Le a SL 
United States teachers will mee 
international 


t teachers of | 
understanding 





ropean countries on 
tours offered this summer by Scholastic magazin 
whose editors will be tour leaders. Further inf 


nited Stat 


N.W., Wasi 


Steamer pa 


mation may be obtained from the | 
Travel Agency, Inc., 807 15th Street 
ington 5, D.C. Cost, including 
will be $998. Membership is open to teachers 
school administrators and librarians 
and their wives or husbands 


supervisors 
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Initial pressings of a unique collection of phono- 
graph records were turned over to the Library of 
Congress last February by RCA Victor, in whose 
vaults the originals are preserved. The twelve 
album series, known as “Treasury of Immortal Per- 
formances,”” was released in observance of the prog- 
ress made in the art of recording during the past 
fifty years. Represented in the collection are Enrico 
Caruso, John McCormack, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Rosa Ponselle, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Mischa 
Elman, Fritz Kreisler, and Maria Jeritza. 


ve Le 

The assimilation of ten million refugees and ex- 
pelles from the East into Western Germany, the 
emergence of the ‘new poor” and their relation to 
the “working class,’ and the influence of these 
social conditions on political parties are urgently 
concerning German sociologists. A survey of these 
problems appears in Research in Germany on Press- 
ing Social Problems. Copies are available to librar- 
ies and research organizations upon request to the 
European Affairs Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


te Le 

A new study, Universal Military Training and 
the Problem of Military Manpower has just been 
published by the Library of Congress as No. 90 
in the “Public Affairs Bulletin” series prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service. It may be pur- 
chased from the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., for 55 cents per copy. 
Besides summarizing the present proposals and the 
arguments for and against universal military train- 
ing, the bulletin discusses the needs of defense, 
the history of the discussion of the question, and 
the American tradition concerning it. Other aspects 
of the problem were considered in 1949, in Plan- 
ning National Defense, 1950-1970. 
ee ee 
The Buffalo, New York, Public Library has re- 
cently published an attractive 40-page booklet, A 
Bibliography of Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain, 
descriptive of its unusual Huckleberry Finn collec- 
tion. A limited number of copies are available at 
$1 each. 

ee See 

The Gold Star List of American Fiction is avail- 
able at 75 cents for single copies, less in quantity, 
from the Syracuse, New York, Public Library. 


Ve 
“A Library Classification System for the Litera- 
ture of Industrial Hygiene and Allied Subjects,” by 
Lorraine Sullivan and W. C. L. Hemeon, is avail- 
able free to interested librarians. Requests should 
be addressed to Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
ae lO 


THE CHELIFERS EX Lipris 


LLL 


—_——. 


Fs Sermon 


Don't scold, Henry, didn't you ever 
camp out when you were little? 


MAY 1951 





An annotated bibliography, “Fun in Books for 
Children,’ comprises the February 1951 number of 
the Brooklyn Public Library Bulletin, a quarterly 
which costs 25 cents a copy or $1 a year, from the 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn 17, New York. 


te te te 


Copies of “Administrative and Faculty Status of 
College Librarians in Texas’ are available from 
W. L. Williamson, Chairman, College Library Di- 
vision, Texas Library Association; Box 307, B.U. 
Station, Waco, Texas. 


he te te 

“The Shakespeare Newsletter,’ a four page 
monthly (ten issues a year) publication, started in 
March, to keep the reader abreast of interesting 
Shakespeare news and scholarship throughout the 
world. It costs $1 a year from Louis Marder, 
Department of English, Brooklyn College, School 
of General Studies, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


ee eee 
A colored poster publicizing the “American 
Forum of the Air” is available from Edward Stan- 
ley, Public Affairs and Education, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York City. 
ee ee 
Single copies of “An Emergency Tax Program 
for 1951” are available free from the Committee 
for Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 
vee Le 
The E. DeGolyer history of science and technol- 
ogy collection, recently established in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Library, is partly a gift, partly 
a deposit with the library by the internationally 
known Dallas geologist. A great number of first 
editions and rare volumes are among the 500 or so 
works in the group. They include a first printing 
of the major work by Vesalius, founder of the 
modern system of anatomy; Galileo's Déalogo: 
Copernicus’ De Orbium Coelestium Revolutioni- 
bus: De Historia Stirpium, by Fuchs, for whom the 
fuchsia is named; a 1545 edition of Ptolemy's Ge 
graphia; the first book on architecture—Vitrivius 
Magnete Magnetique; and Aristotle's complete 
works in Greek 


Ve ke OL 


Books and authors on the “Carnival of Books’ 
program, broadcast from Chicago on Saturday 
mornings are as follows: 

May 5 Sir Walter Raleigh, Nina Brown Baker. 

May 12 Tern, a Tale of Yokohama, Lucy Hern- 
don Crockett 

May 19 Crazy Horse, Shannon Garst 

May 26 Susannah, the Pioneer Cow; Timothy 

Has Ideas; A Pony Called Lightning; Hominy 

and His Blunt-Nosed Arrow, Miriam E, Mason. 

Beginning early in April, NBC initiated an ex- 
perimental period of putting “Carnival of Books” 
on the network on Sundays at 11:45 E.S.T. This 
means that the show can be picked up over any 
NBC station at 11:45 E.S.T. from New York, and 
rebroadcast on any day at any hour during the fol- 
lowing week. Contact your local NBC station on 
Saturday to learn when it may be carried in your 
city. Whether or not NBC will continue will de- 
pend on how much response they receive in the 
various cities. Please send your comments on this 
opportunity to promote wider reading among young 
people, to Ruth Harshaw, WMAQ, Chicago 54, 


Illinois. 
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Reference Book Check List 


1. ARMS, GEORGE and JoseEPH M. KUNTZ. 
Poetry Explication. New York, Swallow Press and 
William Morrow, 1950. 188p. $3 


2. BARLOW, HAROLD and SAM MORGENSTERN. 
A Dictionary of Vocal Themes. New York, Crown, 
1950. 547p. $5 

3. CANTRIL, HapDLey. Pwuhlic Opinion, 
1946. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951. 


1935- 


1,191p. $25 

4. Hammond's Historical Atla New York, 
Hammond, 1950. 40p. 50 cents 

5. HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEI The Best 


Hawthorne, edited with introduction and notes by 





Mark Van Doren. New York, Ronald, 1951 
436p. $2.50 
6. Het—ny!t, M. Handbook of Experimental 
Stress Analy New York, Wiley, 1,077p. $15 
7. MiLvcer, Harry. Gallery of American Dogs. 


1950 $7.50 
Diet 


York, Philosophical Li- 


New York, McGraw-Hill 
8. NEWMARK, MAXIM. 
Words and Phrase New 
brary, 1950. 245p. $6 
9. OPDYCKE, 


262p 


nary of Foreign 


The Opdycke Lexi 


JOHN BAKER eX1- 
Funk and 


con of ova Selection New York 
Wagnalls, 1950. $5 

10. PHitipson, W.R. World Flowers. London, 
Adam and Charles Black, 1950. 96p. $2.50 

11. SrurGcis, ALice F. Sturgis Standard Code 
of Parliamentary Procedure. McGraw-Hill, 1950 
268p. $2.50 

LARGE and extremely interesting volume 


A which gives the 


results of opinion polls for 
a ten year period, Public Opinion, 1935-1946,° con- 
tains material collected from twenty-three organi 
zations in sixteen countries, conveniently arranged 
under Library of Congress subject headings. Each 
question has been classified under the most specific 
subject that could be assigned to it, and under each 
subject questions have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and the organizations conducting the 
original poll have been indicated by appropriate 
abbreviations, e.g. AIPO for American Institute of 
Public Opinion 





The wide range of subjects on which polls have 
been conducted will make the volume significant 
to historians, sociologists, political scientists, econ- 
omists, editors, policy makers, businessmen, labor 
leaders, and many others whose professional lives 
are concerned with public reaction to events. 

The compilers note that “while any competent 
investigator knows that our methods for measuring 
and understanding public opinion are still in their 
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infancy, there is little doubt among those concerned 
with empirical research in the social sciences that 
sampling techniques, combined with car qu 
tionnaire design and skilled interviewing, provide 
one of the most reliable instruments so far de 
for such research.”” The preface 
who uses the book for serious study or interp 
tion to read the introduction carefully 
his own cautious evaluation of the \ 
questions asked as they bear on his own pr 
This implies that the volume should hardly 
for ready reference by those with an 
understanding of the methodology of measurir 
public opinion. It is, however, an invalt 
to the national polls which have been 
during a ten-year period, covering everythin 
black markets to public worship. The edi 
that subsequent volumes covering 
may be compiled 
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Language and Literature 


The Opd ycke Lexicon fil ra § 
author of the popular Ger It Right 
books on English usage, is intended 
its users aware of the 
variety of the English language 
ful and often misused words are comp 
ferentiated, the author including some 
the origin of each word, its history 
‘thumbnail bits of the word’s genealo 
gossip,” presented in a chatty style intends 
voke further reading 

The book is arranged alphabetically 
key word of a sentence illustrating 
under /iberal will be found He called hi 
liberal in politics, but we told him he w 
modest; for we felt that in the political fel 
science and in art he indeed, an ec 
ever there was one.” The accompanying dis 
explains the difference between /sberal and ec! 
and includes information on Conservatit 
olic, Cosmopolitan, and Metropolitan, all of 
are listed in the index. There over thr 
dred such expository essays 
groups, and the author has depended on Funk af 
Wagnalls, Webster's, and the O.E.D. for hi 
thority, together with special dictionaries of slang 
dialect, law, medicine, et 

But Mr. Opdycke states that his aim has 
not to take definitions and illustrations vert 
from these more comprehensive but 
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in that it endeavors to emphasize currency of 
usage. He claims that a comparison between other 
works in this field and this handbook would be of 
no significance whatsoever as to the scope or value 
of either, that the choice of terms has been based 
on frequency of occurence, and that in the absence 
of statistical criteria on this point, the choice has 
been subjective. Intended for use in understanding 
the polyglot character of our newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and creative literature, it is arranged in two 
alphabets, the second being devoted to a brief 
Greek supplement, compiled by Konrad Gries. Pro- 
nunciation is not indicated, and equivalents or 
definitions are briefly given, together with an abbre- 
viation for the immediate origin of the term, not 
the etymology. It is interesting to note that over 
three-fourths of the seventy-nine entries found from 
A-Ab, are not given in the foreign words section 
of Funk and Wagnall’s Unabridged. These include 
some booktrade terms, many words from the Ger- 
man, and several words like abheda and abkinaya 
with the abbreviation ,Skr; after them. This abbre- 
viation is not included in the list at the beginning 
of the book, a careless oversight. 

A sampling of the words included indicates that 
this handbook would be useful to readers of mod- 
ern literature, but $6 seems a rather steep price to 
pay for it 

As one of the Contemporary Critics series, Poetry 
Explication* furnishes an invaluable index to the 
interpretation of individual British and American 
poems. Though the subject matter covers poets 

both past and present, the analysis has been done 
since 1925 and consists of essays in books and peri- 
odicals. These are arranged alphabetically by name 
of author; analyzed and complete bibliographic data 
for the books will be found in a separate list of 
sources. These include books by such critics as 
Beach, Blackmur, Brooks, Burke, Daiches, Eliot, 
Leavis, Richards, Ransom, Tate, Wilson, Winters, 
and many others. Articles appearing in literary 
magazines such as Accent, The American Review, 
Criterion, Explicator, Hound and Horn, Kenyon 
Review, Poetry, Sewanee Review, Southern Review, 
and Western Revi jew, will also be found, revealing 
the contents of a type of magazine not found in 
more general indexes. It will be most helpful to 
reference librarians who are concerned with literary 
ctiticism which considers the poem by itself, as a 
unique work of art, rather than literary criticism 
in which historical and biographical considerations 
influence the critic’s opinion. It is interesting to 
note the number of references to Coleridge, to 
Hardy, to Eliot, Keats, and Shelley and to be able 
to see at a glance the poets whose work has chal- 
lenged and interested the modern critic. 

New editions of older authors, if well edited, 
often add to the easily located reference material 
on each author. For this reason, it is appropriate 
to note the appearance of The Best of Hawthorne, 
edited with an excellent introduction and informa 
tive notes by Mark Van Doren. The volume con 
tains all The Scarlet Letter, ten — and gee 
and selections from The American Note-Books. It 
is a good purchase for a small library or ri any 
library serving high school or college students, not 
only because of its contents, but because it is light- 
weight, well printed, and easy to handle. 


Vocal Themes 
The music of more than 8,000 themes, together 


with the words of the themes, a first line and title 
index, and a notation index, will be found in A 


MAY 





1951 











Dictionary of Vocal Themes,’ by the compilers of 
the earlier Dictionary of Musical Themes. Arranged 
alphabetically by mame of composer, and under 
composer by name of song, it represents a wide 
selection from works which for the most part have 
been recorded here and in Europe. Wherever pos- 
sible the original text was used. 

Letters of the alphabet are used to designate 
parts of the page, permitting exact location of 
items through the index to songs and first lines. 
However, if you look on page 2F you will discover 
that the notation for ‘The Bells of St. Mary's’ has 
been omitted. This is doubtless because one pub- 
lisher refused to allow the compilers to show the 
themes from certain compositions published by 
him. This omission will be found also for the 
Jerome Kern songs, for “There Are Fairies at the 
Bottom of Our Gaeden,” “Mother o'Mine,”’ and 
others of a popular nature. These omissions are 
more than made up for by the twenty pages of 
themes from Bach, ten pages from Brahms, and 
generally fine representation of the themes of 
operas, art songs, and standard compositions. Like 
the earlier volume, the notation index key is ar- 
ranged according to notation, so that you can find 
a song if you know either the title, the first line, 
or the tune. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


Sturgis Standard Code of Parliamentary Proce- 
dure” is intended as a modern manual conforming 
to current practice. Its author has tried to make it 
conform to the seven basic principles which would 
make it completely usable and modern: complete- 
ness, simplicity and clarity, conciseness, usability, 
conformance to court decisions, and up-to-dateness. 
An impressive advisory committee, composed of 
deans of law schools, parliamentarians, and several 
college presidents, has offered advice and assistance. 

Arranged under three broad divisions, including 
principles and rules of procedure, structure and 
functions of organizations, and motions, it is pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples. A full index and 
a list of definitions of parliamentary terms are ap- 
pended, both of which add to usefulness of the 
code, which Owen J. Roberts has commended for 
its clear, terse style and logicai order of treatment 


Natural History and Science 


While the text of Gallery American Dogs' 
gives an interestingly told brief history of 120 
breeds of dogs, it is the photography which really 
distinguishes the volume. The handsomely repro- 
duced full-page portraits are the result of twelve 
years of photographing by Arthur Mawhinney, a 
fine photographer and a real dog-lover, willing to 
spend an infinite amount of time and care to get 
the desired results. Here is a parade of hounds, 
terriers, gun dogs, working breeds, and companion 
dogs, all having the recognition of the American 
Kennel Club, plus a few other popular American 
dogs who have not been recognized as established 
breeds, Because of its beauty, the book should do 
much to acquaint any interested person with the 
varied array of canine talent in the United States 
today. Dog-lovers will adore it. 

An attractive addition to Black's Young Natural- 
ist's series, Wild Flowers” is a beginner's guide 
to British wild flowers, with notes on where they 
are to be found. But because so many of these will 
be found in the United States, and because the text 
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is written in a clear and interesting style, some 
libraries may want to add this little handbook by 
the principal scientific officer of the department of 
botany of the British Natural History Museum. 
Not as profusely illustrated as many American 
guides, it contains eight color plates and sixteen 
black and white photographs. 

Handbook of Experimental Stress Analysis ° 
brings together in one place the existing experi- 
mental methods for the determination of mechani- 
cal strength. Designed to meet a long-felt need, it 
consists of articles by thirty-one specialists and is 
profusely illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. Since great effort was made to avoid over- 
lapping and yet insure sufficient coverage, and since 
the items in the rather long bibliographies which 
append each chapter are annotated, the volume 
should be of value to engineering libraries. 


Historical Atlas 


Hammond's Historical Atlas* is a small collec- 
tion of maps which illustrate geographically the 
most significant periods and events in the develop- 
ment of Western civilization. Good strong color, 
full page 8 x 11 inch maps for important subjects, 
the maps of Europe in 1941 and following World 
War II on facing pages, and the map of the world 
following World War II are features of the in- 
expensive little atlas, designed for purchase by stu- 
dents of Western history. But it should also be 
useful in high school libraries which cannot afford 
larger and more expensive atlases. 


FUGITIVES 
Information is wanted about: 

The woolsack in the House of Lords in England. Aside 
from encyclopedias and brief mentions of this object in 
history books very little information on this subject is 
available. 

Just who thought of the idea of the woolsack, 
were the comments in England over the sack being placed 
in the House of Lords, and has any action ever been taken 
to have this sack removed? 


what 


Name the author of the following quotation: 
a beautiful pool 
Beneath the bank where it’s dank 
And the bushes over the water 
Where the grasses nod and the rushes wave 
Where the brook flows out of the pond, 
There dwelt a grouty and mean old frog 
Who'd sit all day in mud and soak 

And do nothing but croak and croak. 


Once beside 
and cool 


and this one: 
A crow that was black as ever was born 
Flew out of its nest one beautiful morn 
And calling his mate from far and near 
Spoke words they all were anxious to hear 
You all fellow crows knows old farmer Greene 
Who raises good corn as ever was seen. 


Locate the poem which begins: 
Once a furry brown worm on the limb of a tree 
Said, ‘‘Weary and worn am I, 
All this long summer through I've hung on this limb 
Halfway twixt the earth and the sky.”’ 


6 6 
THE CROW’S NEST 


(Continued from page 705) 

This list could probably go on indefinitely but 
you can add your local favorites, depending upon 
the part of the country in which you live. Most of 
these stories gain by actual telling and the best 
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reading versions are those that read as if they were 
actually being told. If you have a g storyteller 
on your staff make use of her. If not, you might 
try to interest one of your local radio stations in 
lending a staff member for the purpose of reading 
or telling. Your local station might even be willing 
to cooperate with you and do a series of these sto- 
ries on the air in conjunction with your library pro- 
gram. Or, perhaps a local storyteller will help you, 
All programs should be planned well in advance 
Background materials about the periods in which 
these real and legendary characters ‘‘lived’’ will help 
to establish the mood and to interest the reader 
in other books. The stories about Paul Bunyan 
could be coupled with facts and books about the 
logging industry, the manner in which the loggers 
lived, the stories they told, and the songs they sang 
The westward movement and frontier life can be 
tied in with the stories of the backwoodsmen, and 
sea chanteys and the days of the whaling ships will 
make Old Stormalong a reality. And don't forget 
the old and too often overlooked poems about the 
American scene, whose swinging rhythms any child 
will love, once he has heard them read. If you have 
recordings of old folk songs or typically American 
tunes, use them in connection with your programs, 
as well as films about life in America, long ago and 
now. 

If you have a picture collection in your library 
you most likely will find some artist's conception of 
these heroes of America’s tall tales. Use them for 
decoration on your bulletin board; enlarge them 
and use them in the windows in the children’s room 
or reduce them and use them as prizes or for sum 
mer reading symbols for buttons or badges. Per 
haps an interested local printer will donate his 
services and make a quantity of bookmarks or 
throw-aways for you. 

Contact your local Rotary, Kiwanis, or other 
service clubs, tell them your plans, and ask if you 
may speak to a luncheon meeting about “Am 
Heroes You May Have Overlooked.’ If you keep 
your talk interesting and sprightly the chances are 
they will back your program to the hilt and ask you 
back for another talk. Talk to the local Boy and 
Girl Scout leaders in your community. They are as 
interested in promoting Americanism as you are 
and this approach is probably new to them. Send a 
mimeographed letter or an announcement home 
with the children telling their parents what the pro- 
gram is and suggest that they, too, will find it both 
fun and informative to read or listen along with the 
children. It may result in an entirely new interest 
in our American backgrounds for some. For others 
it will bring back memories of the stories they 
loved best as children—the stories of oo and 
the “whoppers” told them by older brothers and 
sisters. 

Speaking of “whoppers,” nothing has ever 
seemed impossible in America and this has been re- 
flected in many of our stories, both true and false. 
Even the God-fearing New Englanders touched up 
their history and local happenings with certain ex- 
aggerations. Most naturally, the frontier produced 
its own brand of historians who combined fact with 
fiction and created the bold men who accomplished 
superhuman feats. Everything about this country 
of ours led men and women in every generation to 
compose a kind of folklore. In a country so big 
and so new this was bound to happen. None of us 


ood 


erican 


can afford to overlook this segment of our culture 
and it may be that a re-introduction to it will serve 
as a basis of a new interest and understanding of 
our American background and spirit. 


Let's try it! 
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Display for the Month 


KANSAS 


NAS BAS + 
MARAT NG 


HE Library of Washburn Municipal Univer- 

sity, Topeka, features at least one display on 
Kansas each year. Under the title, “Colorful Kan- 
sas—Heart of the Nation,” a picture map of the 
state was encircled by a heart of gold and brown 
sunflowers. Colored pictures of typical scenes were 
mounted on dark green construction paper and 
books, magazines, and pamphlets were arranged 


below. 
Bo 8B 





The Poland, Ohio, Local School District Library 
mascot, a bookworm, says, “Mmm, this is good! 
Why don't you try one of these books?” This 
worm's body is made of 2’ of flexible tubing, and 
each of his arms, of 6” box armored bushed cable. 
His four feet are made of the same cable, each 2” 
long. Head and tail are flashlight ends. Eyes are 
spots of brass rod; antennae, 414” brass rods. On 
his feet are braze brass rods shaped into shoes. In 
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one hand he carries a cane and in the other, a book 
(of light metal 4” x 114”, slightly folded in the 
middle). 





In St. Marys, West Virginia, High School, ‘Book 
Fair’’ was bally-hooed by a gaily colored cardboard 
clown, brilliant against a background of royal blue 
corrugated paper. Balloons, made from colored 
paper, are held to window and clown by scotch 
tape. The designers of the display were not artists, 
so Mr. Clown was discovered in a child's coloring 
book, painted with tempera, cut, and mounted. The 
toys were displayed by courtesy of a local gift shop. 
This window was arranged for a book fair in con- 
nection with the workshop for school librarians at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, last June. 





The Hyde Park High School, Chicago, needed 
only some letters, a sense of perspective, and a few 
book jackets to mark the seed rows; and their 
garden bulletin board announced, “Books — the 
Seeds of Knowledge.” 
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XTENSION librarians who would like to make 

it easy for their patrons to remember bookmo- 

bile days will welcome the calendar idea developed 

by Elizabeth King, assistant director, Mitchell- 
Baker Regional Library, Camilla, Georgia. 

These varicolored bookmobile calendars for 1951 
were distributed to all bookmobile patrons. The 
regional library claims a ‘‘patent’’ on this calendar 
as a means of notifying patrons, both residential 
and school, of the scheduled visits every four 
weeks. The pattern for this ingenious creation was 
made from a photograph of the Mitcheil-Baker 
bookmobile itself. It is the plan of the regional li- 
brary to continue the practice of distributing book- 
mobile calendars each year. 


Patrons were highly pleased to get advance notice 
of bookmobile schedules for a year, according to 
Georgia Thomas, director. Previously, if a patron 
was not at home or for any reason missed a visit, it 
was difficult to anticipate the date of the next book- 
mobile trip. One of the bookmobile patrons ex- 
pressed the general reception of the calendars, say- 
ing, “Good, now I can know which days to stay at 
home for the bookmobile visit.’’ 

The calendar background is cut out of construc- 
tion paper. The hole for hanging is reinforced in 
the back by a gummed cloth ring. The stapling is 
secure and the mimeographing legible throughout. 
Anyone interested in obtaining further details re- 
garding the calendars, methods of construction, 
cost, etc., may write Miss King. 


Building Service to Adults 


The Door-Kewaunee Regional Library, demon- 
strating two-county service in ‘‘the thumb on’ Wis- 
consin’s mitten,”’ is stressing service to adults dur- 
ing the second year of the demonstration, in otder 
to counterbalance the natural emphasis on service 
to children in and out of school. 

Two avenues of approach are being used at this 
time. One is a special appeal to business. Busi- 
nessmen have been visited by staff members to dis- 
cuss services available. A mimeographed sheet, 
“Just a Little Tip,” notified them that the three 
regional library units in Sturgeon Bay, Algoma, and 
Kewaunee have been designated as official deposi- 
librarians are invited to send material on 


county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Alabama. 


* Extension 
rural, state, 
Schenk at Summerdale, 
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tories of federal contract information 
tant to the area. 

The second type of service to adults is a film pro- 
gram emphasizing film previews at present. With 
the excellent cooperation of the Wisconsin Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, meetings are being scheduled 
ona biweekly basis in various communities of the 
region for a four month period. 

The demonstration also sponsored a leadership 
training course offered by the university's bureau of 
information and program services, with splendid at- 
tendance from both counties in spite of extremely 
bad weather. 


very 


impor- 


Reading Matter for Administrators 


Since the Door-Kewaunee Regional Library is 
operating as a three-year demonstration, three items 
of value to administrators responsible for organiz- 
ing new or reorganizing existing services have been 
compiled. A sixteen-page manual entitled “Policy 
and Regulation of Units of the Door-Kewaunee 
Regional Library” has been set up for the standard- 
ization of organization, administration, and service 
of all units. The new changing system is explained, 
complete with samples, in the ‘Manual for the In- 
stallation and Operation of the Kaiser Charging 
System.” 

The very detailed quarterly report is valuable 
from the standpoint of both showing current activi- 
ties of the demonstration personnel, as well as be- 
ing a historical record for future use. Too often the 
extreme pressure of organizing services prevents 
the compilation of proper historical records, so that 
the beginnings of many of our most important li- 
braries, as well as many of the smaller ones, are 
soon forgotten, even though the libraries may be 
less than ten years old. 

It is conceivable that some of the detail in the 
quarterly report will be omitted at the close of the 
demonstration, but the twelve reports which will be 
available at the close of the three-year period should 
prove an excellent guide for future multi-county 
developments in Wisconsin and elsewhere. Write 
Jane Livingston, Director, Sturgeon Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, for further information. 


Service to Schools 


A well balanced, highly useful report on ‘Public 
Library Bookmobile Service to Schools’ has ap- 
peared, which should prove valuable in developing 
better working relationships between schools and 
libraries. Under the chairmanship of Mae Graham, 

Maryland state school library supervisor, the report 
was revised several times before it was finally 
adopted as being nationally applicable. 

The six points elaborated in the four-page report 
stress that: 

1, The basic principles of library service to 
schools from a public library bookmobile are iden 

(Continued on page 715) 
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TITLES CAN’T TELL THE STORY! 


Authors frequently present much valuable 
material far removed from the subject 
matter suggested by the title. To fail to 
permanently record it would be a sad loss. 


HENCE THE: 


ESSAY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX 


The 1948-1950 Cumulation Has 
Just Been Published! 


It is a comprehensive index to 16,303 Essays 
and Articles in 610 books of permanent value. 


Source Material Disclosed For: 


Art Music 
Anthologies by Philosophy 
various authors Psychology 
Criticism Religion 
History Science 
Humanities Social Sciences 
Literature Theatre 


The index will be kept up to date by semi-an- 
nual supplements, with annual, three-year, and 
seven-year cumulations. 


Sold on the service basis ws Write for your rate 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 





a, | 
/ 
NOW! 


Fiction 


a new main volume of the 


Catalog 


A SUBJECT INDEX TO BETTER FICTION 
IN 3400 BOOKS PLUS 681 In NOTES 


Selection: Books recommended by 
their inclusion in the Fiction Catalog 
are selected by many librarians in 
collaboration with the editors. 


Range: All types of fiction are in- 
cluded: novels, historical romances, 
short story collections, mysteries, 
Westerns, juveniles, etc. 


Subjects: The catalog is primarily a 
subject index to fiction. The majority 
of books are entered under three or 
more subjects. Many have ten or 
more. Wherever practicable the sub- 
jects disclose the locale and the time 
of the story. 


Form of Entry: A book is listed by 
author, title and subjects. Birth and 
death. dates for authors are given; 
also, publishers, copyright date, pag- 
ing, illustrations, series and price. 


For First Purchase: About 814 books 
in the main catalog and 223 of these 
are double-starred. Starred books are 
especially recommended. 


Books for Young People: Many titles 
are marked “y”. These were especially 
selected for the 14 to 20 age group. 


Uses: For purchasing; a balanced list 
of 4081 books selected by a group of 
experts in various library fields—For 
reference workers and readers’ ad- 
visers; a bibliographic tool that fur- 
nishes many leads (annotations give 
the general outline and significance )— 
For English teachers and school li- 
brarians; to compile quickly worth- 
while supplementary reading lists— 
For discarding and replacing; the 
Catalog is invaluable—For courses in 
book selection ; the Catalog is the per- 
fect example. 


Supplements: A Four-Year Supple- 
ment service is included in the price. 


PRICE: The Fiction Catalog is sold on the “service basis.” 
Ask for your rate 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


An Meyers 67 we 
ST Edt SS joe Te » 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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READERS 


OF BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection « 


May 1951 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 























































23 OF THE 32 CHAPTERS are de- 
voted to the individual coun- 
tries of Central and South 
America, plus Mexico and 
Cuba. Other chapters re- 
port on petroleum, meat, 
transportation, communica- 
tions, banking, etc. 


Interesting and essential facts 
for the importer, exporter, ship- 
per, the traveler on business or 
pleasure, and the good neighbor. 


History-Politics- Physical Fea- 
tures- Climate-Industries-Re- 
sources ~Flora- Fauna-Monetary 
and Other Standards-Principal 
Cities-What to See-How to get 
There-What to Wear-Living 
Costs-Holidays—in short, 766 


informative pages. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK: 1950 


Published in London 
766p. map. charts. tables. 


$1.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. 


New York 52 

























————————— Eee 


ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 195] 
annual issue of the Essay and General Liters. 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co, 
To be supplemented by new titles each month, 





Bairp, J. H. ed. These harvest years; guide 
to abundant living after forty. Doubleday 
1951 $3.49 

Betts, R. R. ed. Central and south east 
Europe, 1945-1948. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 1950 18s 

Britt, S. H. ed. Selected readings in social 
psychology. Rinehart 1950 $2 

CuirForD, J. L. ed. Pope and his contem- 
poraries; ed. by James L. Clifford and 
Louis A. Landa. Oxford 1949 $6 

Dickinson, E. De W. Law and peace. 
Univ. of Pa. Press 1951 $3.25 

FLew, A. G. N. ed. Essays on logic and 
language; a collection of philosophical 
articles. Philosophical Lib. 1951 $3.75 

HIDDEN streams; essays on writing. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh 1951 $3 

LEECH, CLIFFORD. Shakespeare's tragedies 
and other studies in seventeenth century 
drama. Oxford 1950 $3.50 

Lewin, Kurt. Field theory in social sci- 
ence; selected theoretical papers. Harper 
1951 $5 

MAURER, HERRYMON, ed. Pendle Hill 
reader. Published in association with 
Pendle Hill by Harper 1950 $2.75 

MICHENER, J. A. Return to Paradise. Ran- 
dom House 1951 $3.50 

Pear, T. H. ed. Psychological factors of 
oe and war. Philosophical Lib. 1950 

4.75 

PEKELIS, A. H. Law and social action. 
Publication of the New School for Social 
Research by the Cornell Univ. Press#950 
$3.50 

PERSONS, Stow, ed. Evolutionary thought 
in America. Yale Univ. Press 1950 $5 

Raysor, T. M. ed. English romantic poets, 
a review of research. Modern Language 
Assn. of America 1950 $2.85 

Runes, D. D. ed. Hebrew impact on West- 
ern civilization. Philosophical Lib. 1950 
$10 

SATURDAY book; ed. by Leonard Russell. 
Hutchinson 1950 21s (Ryerson Press 
$4.50) 

TOLMAN, E. C. Collected papers in psy- 
chology. Univ. of Calif. Press 1951 
$4.50 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 














se of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
cede ap om to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BRICK, JOHN, 1922- 

The raid. Farrar, Straus 1951 308p $3 
This novel is set in the Hudson River 

Valley in the last days of the Revolution, when 

the renegade Walter Butler and the great Indian 

leader Joseph Brant made New York, from 

Niagara to the Catskills, a bloody land of tor- 

ture, murder and burning towns 


CHRISTIE, AGATHA (MILLER) 1891- 
They came to Baghdad. Dodd 1951 218p 
(Red Badge detective) $2.50 

A_ novel of international intrigue, filled 
with spies and counter-spies and centering in the 
amazing adventures of a little Cockney typist 
from London who unwittingly becomes the focal 
point of the drama and suspense 


KENNELLY, ARDYTH 

The spur. Messner 1951 304p $3 

John Wilkes Booth was a star in the Amer- 
ican theater, adored by many women, lionized 
by many men. What were the forces that drove 
him to commit one of the most notorious crimes 
in our history? What led him to assume a role 
more dramatic than anything he had ever played 
on the stage? Here are the answers 


MCNEILLIE, JOHN 
The deluge; a novel by Ian Niall ;pseud). 
Duell 1951 283p $3 

“Story of an English town, one street of 
which lies along the sluiceway of an unused 
dam. Heavy rains have filled the dam to capacity 
threatening the lives of the people who live on 
Water Row. With this as background, the au- 
thor peers -_ the lives of the people pointing 
out their hopes, fears, strengths and weak- 
nesses.” Library journal 


NUTTALL, MADELEINE 
The gift. Wyn 1951 250p $2.50 
A “chronicle of an Illinois prairie town 
and a lovable old codger. . . For Pidgey, who 
had never amounted to much, and who some- 
times worries that he has no gift to leave behind, 


is a town tradition with his kind heart and 
simple wisdom, his dog, Mr Woods, and his 
piccolo, his peppermints and apples and jack 
o'lanterns for the children.” Kirkus 


SPERBER, MANES, 1905- 

Burned bramble; tr. by Constantine Fitz- 
gibbon. Doubleday 1951 405p $3.95 

A novel “of the Communists in Germany, 

who risked their lives to fight Hitler and then 
found themselves betrayed by their Russian 
leaders. Of the three chief characters, Soennecke 
(head of the Party in Germany) and Vasso fell 
victims to the Soviet. Doino escaped to build 
the Cause anew in France.” Retail bookseller 


Tracy, RAY PALMER, 1896- 
Fighting sheepman. Little 1951 307p 
$2.75 

A story of the sheepman of Oregon in the 
early 1900's when no holds were barred between 
rival ranchers. Scott Lyman, a young Vermon- 
ter, came to the country with no stake but his 
horse and worked and fought his way to fame. 
A picture of the old type sheepman is given in 
the person of Windy Webb, who took Scott 
under his wing 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


HALECKI, Oscar, 1891- 

Eugenio Pacelli: Pope of peace, by Oscar 
Halecki in collaboration with James F. 
Murray, jr. Creative Age 1951 355p 
$3.50 

A summary of the life and work of Eugenio 


Pacelli, Pope Pius XII, and of the Vatican and 
its policy from 1914 to the present 


HENDERSON, J. Y. 


Circus doctor; as told to Richard Tap- 
linger. Little 1951 238p illus $3.75 
“A Texas veterinarian accepted the offer 
made to him by Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
and Bailey Circus to care for their 700 animals 
and this is the story of his experiences with his 
charges since 1941.” Kirkus 





































KUGELMASS, J. ALVIN 
Louis Braille; windows for the blind; 
decorations by Edgard Girlin. Messner 
1951 160p illus $2.75 
The “story of the founder of the system of 
blind communication which his name. 
Louis Braille, blinded at three in 1812, as an 
awl in his father’s leather shop pierced his eye, 
grew up in a world of darkness. .. His success 
as organist, friendship with the faithful Denise 
and of course the discovery and perfection of his 
system—are . . . reconstructed.” Kirkus 


LAMB, HAROLD, 1892- 


Suleiman the Magnificent, Sultan of the 
East. Doubleday 1951 370p illus $5 
The biography of the greatest Osmanli 
ruler of Turkey, which in the 16th century was 
the most powerful country in the world, hold- 
ing the Black Sea and most of the MeJiterranean, 
Northern Africa, the Middle East, and Europe 
to the gates of Vienna. A story with a back- 
ground of harem life, politics, and an exotic 
country 


MAREK, GEORGE RICHARD, 1902- 


Puccini; a biography. Simon & Schuster 
1951 412p illus $5 
“A full-length biography and study of the 
composer, containing dozens of unpublished let- 
ters, a report of Mme. Puccini's trial in the 
death of a servant girl of whom she was jealous, 
and analyses of Puccini's operas, etc.” Retail 


bookseller 


NizEs, BLA (RICE) 

Martha’s husband; an informal portrait 
of George Washington; illus: contem- 
porary portraits and prints with photo- 
graphs of localities by Robert Niles. 
McGraw 1951 307p illus $4 

“The private life of Washington, as a 
suitor of Martha Custis, as a loving husband, 

a worried son, and a country gentleman, and as 

the man who could be kind to a young Negress.” 

Retail bookseller 


SPITZER, MARIAN 


I took it lying down. Random House 


1951 247p $2.75 

The story of a career woman who discov- 
ered that she had tuberculosis. How she re- 
belled against invalidism and the deadly routine 
of the sick room; how she tried to fool herself 
and cheat the doctor; how she dreamed of sui- 
cide; how at the last moment she learned to 
co-operate; how she slowly recovered, then had 
a relapse; how at last she fought through to 
final victory 

Appeared in condensed form in Ladies 
home journal, November 1950 


VANDERCOOK, JOHN WOMACK, 1902- 
Great sailor; a life of the discoverer 
Captain James Cook. Dial Press 1951 
339p front map $3.50 
The story of the son of a field laborer— 
in the age of Pitt, Franklin and Rousseau—who 
became a Captain in the Royal Navy; of an ap- 
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prentice boy who left school at the age of ten, 
yet was honored by the Royal Society for his 
original research in mathematics and astronomy. 
It is the life of a master mariner who knew and 
loved deep water 


WATERS, ETHEL, 1900- 


His eye is on the sparrow; an autobiog- 
raphy, by Ethel Waters with Charles 
Samuels. Doubleday 1951 278p illus 
$3 


This “autobiography of the Negro actress 
details her career from childhood in the slums 
of Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., through tours 
in the Negro theatrical circuits North and 
South, Harlem cellar nightclubs to national 
recognition on stage, screen and radio.” Ameri: 
can news of books 


AMERICAN VIEWPOINT 


CARTER, HODDING, 1907- 


Gulf Coast country, by Hodding Carter 
and Anthony Ragusin. Duell 1951 
247p (American folkways) $3.50 

The story of the holiday land along the 
coasts of Florida and Mississippi, its history, 
full of high adventure, which mixes with no 
difficulty with the picture of the country of today 
with its bandits, fishing, French cooking, modern 
industry, and Gallic leisure 


WELLES, SUMNER, 1892- 


Seven decisions that shaped history. Har- 
per 1951 236p $3 

The author tells the story of seven diplo- 
matic decisions, made during the war years, that 
played a part in determining the history of the 
world. In a final chapter he criticizes the mis- 
takes in the U.S. foreign policy during the past 
five years, and gives his opinion of what our 
policy should be today, both in Europe and the 
Far East 


CAMPING AND SWIMMING 


BOURGAIZE, EMOLA JEAN 


More fun in the water; games for swim- 
mers and non-swimmers. Assn. Press 
1951 118p illus $2 

Contents: Swimming through the centur- 
ies; Fun for the landlubber; Fun for the novice; 

Fun for the average swimmer; Fun for the old 

salt; Water stunts; Water parties; Water pag- 

eants; Teaching junior to swim for fun 


ZARCHY, HARRY 


Let’s go camping; a guide to outdoor liv- 
ing; written and illus. by Harry Zarchy. 
Knopf 1951 176p illus maps $3 

About tents, making camp, camp comfort, 
how to pack, what to wear in the woods, camp 
sanitation, campfires and camp cooking, wilder- 
ness hazards, finding your way, first aid in the 
woods, edible plants, knots and lashings 
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ETHICS AND RELIGION 


Ferr£, NELS FREDERICK SOLOMON, 1908- 
Strengthening the spiritual life. Harper 
1951 63p $1 
A discussion in “‘personal terms of private 
prayer, family devotions, Bible reading, tithing, 
moral guidance, etc.” Retail bookseller 


GLicK, CARL, 1890- 
Secret of serenity; decorations by Joe 
Karov. Crowell 1951 237p illus $3 
The book shows how men and women 
everywhere can find happiness by applying age- 
old Oriental wisdom to everyday living. The 
author shows the Chinese way to live in peace 
with one’s neighbors, overcome those fears that 
haunt everyone, eliminate worry, come out of 
the shell of one’s handicaps to face life, and 
enjoy living 
Some of the material has appeared previ- 
ously in magazines and newspapers 


GoubGE, ELIZABETH, 1900- 
God so loved the world. Coward-McCann 
1951 311p $3.50 

The author tells the story of Our Lord's 
life from the time the angels appeared to Mary 
until the Resurrection. She follows, humbly and 
reverently, the Gospels and the Acts, stopping 
to explain a difficult passage, to fill in, to in- 
terpret or elaborate, and to exhort 


PIKE, EDGAR ROYSTON, 1896- 

Round the year with the world’s religions ; 
with four plates in colour, and many 
drawings by E. C. Mansell. Schuman 
1950 207p illus $2.50 

“Explains the why and wherefores of in- 
ternational religious customs, some familiar, 
others unknown—why we give Christmas gifts, 
eat eggs at Easter, duck for apples on Hall- 
owe'en; why the Hindus celebrate Krishna's 
birthday and light the lamps of Divali; what 
the Pilgrims do at Mecca, etc.” Retail bookseller 

Arranged by month with an index 


FAR AND WIDE 


CREED, VIRGINIA 
All about Ireland; maps by Gert Houn- 
sell. Duell 1951 346p maps (New 
Europe guides) $2.50 
A guidebook which includes information 
on planning the trip, customs, language, means 
of transportation, food, amusements, history of 
Ireland and Irish culture, and suggested trips 
with details about important cities 


JuDSON, LYMAN SPICER, 1903- 
Let's go to Peru, by Lyman Judson and 
Ellen Judson; illus. with 52 original 
gee and 24 maps and sketches 
y the authors. Harper 1951 273p illus 
maps $4 
A travel guide to Peru with background 
material about history, geography, climate, cur- 





rency, exports, as well as current information 
about hotels, food, sight-seeing trips and trans- 
portation facilities 


LONG, GEORGIA 

All about Spain; maps by Gert Hounsell. 
Duell 1951 249p maps (New Europe 

guides) $2.50 
“There is some preliminary material on 
planning your trip, transportation, regulations, 
money, food and drink, customs. There is a 
brief survey of Spain’s history. Then, in the 
body of the text, the Grand Tour, a minimum 
of two months, is planned. Succinctly, each 
town and city is presented,—hotels, art galleries, 


shrines, amusements, restaurants, sports, etc.” 
Kirkus 


MICHENER, JAMES ALBERT, 1907- 
Return to Paradise. Random House 1951 
437p $3.50 

Essays included are: The atoll; Polynesia; 
Fiji; Guadalcanal; Espiritu Santo; New Zea- 
land; Australia; New Guinea; Rabaul; What I 
learned. Short stories included are: Mr Morgan; 
Povenaaa’s daughter; Mynah birds; The story; 
Good life; Until they sail; The jungle; The 
fossickers 


OcriIzEK, Dorf, 1899- ed. 

The Paris we love; introduction by Jean 
Cocteau. McGraw 1951 511p illus 
maps (World in color ser) $6.50 

An “introduction to Paris pwith . . . full 
color reproductions, gay sketches and maps— 
more than 300. . . Under the tutelage of vari- 
ous writers, among them Andre Maurois, Jules 

Romains ;one) will travel from faubourg to fau- 

bourg, through streets and quais and markets 

and shops, become familiarized with French art 
and history, the worlds of high fashion and fine 
foods.” Kirkus 


UrisBuru, ERNESTO C. 

Seagoing Gaucho; illus. with photographs 
and drawings. Dodd 1951 217p illus 
map $3 

An Argentine “relates his adventures on 
land and aboard the 50-footer sailboat in which 


he and companions bey od nearly 10,600 
miles.” American news of ks 


HOW TO: 


BREAN, HERBERT 
How to stop smoking. Vanguard 1951 
96p $1.50 
“A new method of freeing oneself from 
’ the smoking habit is offered in a book which is 
bound to arouse tremendous controversy, be the 


topic of conversation wherever smokers gather.” 
Retail bookseller 
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HASKELL, ARNOLD LIONEL, 1903- 


How to enjoy ballet. Morrow 1951 126p 
illus $3 
Contents: Come to a rehearsal; What is 
ballet; Dancing and dancers; Music for ballet; 
Drama in ballet; Dressing the dancers and the 
stage; Sculptors of human bodies; Ballet and 
you; Future of ballet; Some ballet terms 


Jones, Stacy V. 


How to get it from the government. 
Dutton 1951 104p maps $1.50 

“This is intended as the average citizen’s 
handbook on the use of his federal government 
—an attempt to list the principal benefits, serv- 
ices and types of information he can expect and 
to tell him where to get them and at what cost.” 
The author 


IN A REMINISCENT VEIN 


HILLES, HELEN (TRAIN) 1905- 


Farm wanted; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Messner 1951 236p illus $3 

It all began when a city couple took a 
drive in the country one day, and bought a place 
in Dutchess County “just for summer week- 
ends.” Fifteen years, two children, several hun- 
dred hens, four goats, some cows and a number 
of pigs later, the feminine half of the couple 
took stock of things. A little bewildered, she 


discovered she was a farmer 


JOHNSTON, WILLIAM CAMERON 


Bathroom’s down the hall. Exposition 
1951 178p (A Banner book) $2.50 

The rooming-house business is a year- 
round circus—at least that’s what the Johnston 
family’s venture turned out to be. It all hap- 
pened when the bottom dropped out of the 
Dakota cattle market in the depression of the 
30’s and Mrs Johnston was led to take in room- 
ers. Through their door passed a fair sampling 
of the nation’s prize eccentrics 


PAPASHVILY, GEORGE, 1895 ?- 


Thanks to Noah ,by, George and Helen 
Papashvily; with illus. by Jack Wilson. 
Harper 1951 166p illus $2.50 

Here are the Papashvily’s reminiscences of 
animals which range all the way from the dogs 
of his youth to the animals they raised on their 

Pennsylvania farm 

Part of story originally appeared in “Ladies 
home journal” 


STRYKER, CHARLOTTE 


Time for tapioca; drawings by John Tep- 
pich. Crowell 1951 250p illus $3 

An account “of two cultures in this story 
of the family’s trek to Batavia in 1927 to pro- 
duce and process tapioca. The Strykers learn the 
hard way to reconcile Pennsylvania to the Java- 
nese mode of living—the rice diet, slow move- 
ment, and a primitive world.” Kirkus 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 





MEETINGS 


STRAUSS, BERTRAM W. 


New ways to better meetings, by Bert and 
Frances Strauss; drawings by Thomas 
E. Hutchens. Viking 1951 177p illus 
$2.95 

The book tells how to get the members of 

a group, small or large, to participate; how to 

reach decisions; how to use the valuable tool of 

role-playing; how the small meeting works best; 
how to involve an audience in a large meeting; 
how to get the best results from a big conference 


RETIREMENT AND AFTER 


BAIRD, JANET H. ed. 


These harvest years. 
300p $3.49 

Contents: New philosophy of maturity, by 
M. Gumpert; How to keep your mind limber, 
by O. S. English; How to reach the harvest 
years, by E. P. Boas; How to look as good as 
you feel, by J. H. Baird; Dental health, by S. 
Epstein; Financing the later years, by H. W. 
Steinhaus; What your community can do to 
help, by O. A. Randall; Occupations for retire- 
ment, by G. H. Waltz; Travel in the harvest 
years, by R. Joseph; Answer of Christian faith, 
by J. R. Sizoo; Catholic viewpoint, by J. L. 
Bonn; Maturity in Jewish tradition, by D. D. S. 
Pool 


Doubleday 1951 


SCIENCE 


BISCHOF, GEORGE P. 


Atoms at work; 
drawings by Jere Donovan. 
1951 130p illus $2.25 

This book came into being as the author 
answered questions asked by his own son. In 
simple, direct terms the author explains the 
basic principles of atomic activity and tells how 
they have been discovered and developed. Step 
by step, he takes the reader through simple ex- 
periments he can perform easily himself to ac- 
counts of more complicated experiments carried 
out by well-known scientists 


a preview of science; 
Harcourt 


HICKEY, JAMES C. 


Introducing the universe; illus. with pho- 
tographs and endpaper maps. Dodd 
1951 154p illus $3.50 

The author describes the heavenly bodies, 

explains the peculiarities of each and gives 4 

handy key to their location and identification, 

with a brief history of the major astronomical 
discoveries 

“Some of the chapters appeared over a 
period of fifteen years in the writer's ‘Stars of 
the week’ column in the late lamented New 

York Sun.” Foreword 
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SHAYON, ROBERT LEwWiIs, 1912- 


Television and our children. Longmans 
1951 94p $1.50 


“This is a collection of a series of articles 
which appeared in the Christian Science Monitor 
which goes into the pros and cons of TV 
(equally applicable to all mass media) through 
the findings of experts in social sciences.” Kirkus 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


ATWATER, MONTGOMERY MEIGS, 1904- 
Avalanche patrol. Random House 1951 
247p illus $2.50 


Young Brad Davis, graduate of the Ava- 
lanche School for advanced Patrol Training, 
takes on a difficult assignment at Snowhole, a 
Western ski resort. Not only does the young 
man take over the difficult and exacting duty of 
an avalanche patrolman—keeping the treacher- 
ous region safe for skiers—but after finding the 
body of his predecessor, Max Luthi, Brad finds 
himself a detective on snowshoes.” Kirkus 


BLEEKER, SONIA 
Apache Indians; raiders of the Southwest ; 
illus. by Althea Karr. Morrow 1951 
157p illus map $2 
“The author touches upon all aspects of 
the lives and fortunes of the Apaches—daily 
life, character of settlements, customs, wars, 
training of Apache boys and girls, history of 
the tribe and famous leaders—in this case, the 
most fascinating leader is the almost legendary 
Geronimo.” Kirkus 


Decker, DUANE WALTER, 1910- 
Fast man on a pivot. Morrow 1951 221p 
$2.50 


A “baseball story in which a steady second 
baseman is pitted against a young bonus star 
who plays to the stands. The team mutiny at 
the story's climax presses the point slightly but 
the reader gains a sound understanding of the 
ceeeonet hazards in professional baseball.” 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL (PERIODICAL) 
Profile of youth, by members of the staff 
of the Ladies’ home journal; ed. by 
Maureen Daly. Lippincott 1951 256p 
$2.95 
Twelve profiles of teen-agers, from all 
backgrounds and parts of the country. With 
these are ten general articles on teen-age life 
covering such topics as: going steady, necking, 
driving, sex education, trade schools, teen-age 
cruelty, blanket parties, parked cars, social in- 
pelea. subsidized marriage, ten-age fads and 


Woopy, REGINA LLEWELLYN (JONES) 

Student dancer; illus. by Arline K. Thom- 
son. Houghton 1951 276p illus $2.75 
“The inspiration of several famous dancers 
and a lot of hard work were to put Janet Sher- 
wood in the front ranks as a dancer and choreog- 
rapher. Her story is told by a former ballerina, 
who supplies much material about ballet, ethnic, 

and modern dancing.” Retail bookseller 


SUBTEEN 


AGLE, NAN (HAYDEN) 
Three boys and a lighthouse, by Nan 
Hayden Agle and Ellen Wilson; illus. 
by Marian Honigman. Scribner 1951 
100p illus $2 
Three small boys spend an eventful sum- 


mer in an island lighthouse with their father the 
lighthouse 


BLACK, MARY MARTIN 
Summerfield Farm; illus. by Wesley Den- 
nis. Viking 1951 143p illus $2.50 

Granny who lives on a farm in Virginia 
is a great one for pep and a rare storyteller to 
the children who visit her. Each chapter tells 
the story of some animal she raised—a cocky 
bantam, an adventurous rabbit, a brave dog, 
vagabond turkeys, and so on 


ELTING, Mary, 1909- 
First book of nurses; 
Stevens. Watts, F. 
$1.75 
“The nursing career is presented in simple 
text and eee . .. pictures. It concerns nurses 
in a variety of fields—hospitals, schools, doctors’ 
offices, etc.—and in many places, and tells how 
they are trained and what they do to help 
people.” Retail bookseller 


pictures by Mary 
1951 42p illus 


HOGARTH, GRACE (ALLEN) 1905- 
Lucy’s League; illus. by Nora S. Unwin. 
Harcourt 1951 208p illus $2.50 
Lucy's League was formed to raise money 
for a trip to visit Lucy’s American grandmother. 
Lucy and her brother think up many projects to 


help the fund and a gay family tale of present- 
day English life ensues 


JULIAN, Nancy R. 
Peculiar Miss Pickett; drawings by Don- 
= E. Cooke. Winston 1951 73p illus 
1.50 


Miss Pickett is a white-haired, bespectacled 
baby-sitter who offers a suitcase that puffs green 
smoke, whistling teapots, and circuses at home, 
to entertain her young charges, Carol and Bobby 


ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 
Great whales; illus. by James Gordon 
Irving. Morrow 1951 unp illus $2 
Do whales have hair? H 
dive? Do they see and hear pee dh gh a 


ZiM, HERBERT S.—Continued 


fast can they swim? What enemies do they fear? 
Here are all the facts about these giant mam- 
mals, simply explained 


PRE-SCHOOL 


DENNIS, MORGAN, 1891- 
Skit and Skat; story and pictures by Mor- 
gan Dennis. Viking 1951 42p illus 
$1.50 


“The story of the Angora kitten ;Skat) who 
invades the personal privacy of Skit, the black 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


cocker puppy. Skit has many a scrap with the 
kitten over the situation, but shows his true 
feelings for Skat when she gets into trouble,” 
Retail bookseller 


SEIGNOBOSC, FRANCOISE, 1900- 
Jeanne-Marie counts her sheep, by Fran- 
goise ;pseud,. Scribner 1951 unp illus 
$2 
“A little French girl counts the number of 
lambs her sheep may have and plans what she 
will buy with the money from their wool, , . 
Designed to help the child 3-6 in learning his 
numbers.”” Publishers’ weekly 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 


libraries of: 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


SCHULBERG. The disenchanted 
Keyes. Joy Street 

Jones. From here to eternity 
CALDWELL. The balance wheel 
Writ. The disappearance 
HILTON. Morning journey 
ROBINSON. The cardinal 
ULLMAN. River of the sun 
Barrett. Left hand of God 
SETON. Foxfire 

CosTAINn. Son of a hundred kings 
Koestier. Age of longing 
WattTarit. The adventurers 


NON-FICTION 


MizeNeER. Far side of Paradise 

HEYERDAHL. Kon-Tiki .... 

BOSWELL. Boswell’s London journal 

YouNG. Rommel, the desert fox 

THOMAS. Out of this world 

WILSON. My six convicts 

Hauser. Look younger, live longer 

Cuppy. Decline and fall of practically 
body 

WATERS. His eye is on the sparrow 

REYNOLDS. Courtroom 

Lair. Washington confidential . . 

GUNTHER. Riddle of MacArthur 





